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YANK BROWN, FORWARD 


CHAPTER I 
~ CANDIDATES 


Dp: EANUT PUTNAM, the fattest boy in 
i Belmont College, was reclining lazily 
Mi on the cushioned window-seat of the 
room which he shared with his fellow fresh- 
man Yank Brown. 

“‘Far be it from me to open myself to the 
accusation of bragging,’’ he announced. 
‘‘But between you and me and the lamp-post, 
Yank, I think we’re a pretty good combina- 
tion, don’t you?”’ 

The other boy smiled indulgently. 

‘“What’s on your mind, Peanut?’’ he coun- 
tered. ‘I noticed that you’ve been depressed 
all morning.”’ 

“‘Depressed?’’ Peanut raised his head 
rather painfully and gazed suspiciously at his 
roommate. ‘Trying to be funny, I suppose,’’ 
he snorted. ‘‘I’ve been thinking—”’ 
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“‘T wouldn’t think too hard if I were you,’’ 
Yank put in. ‘‘You might get a headache.”’ 

But the fat boy decided to ignore the wit- 
ticism. 

If Yank wanted to be funny, it was no con- 
cern of jus. 

‘As I was saying,’’ he continued. ‘‘I think 
that you and me are a pretty good combi- 
nation.”’ 

“‘What’s the big idea?’? Yank, who had 
been trying to study, laid aside his Algebra 
book with something of a sigh. 

‘‘Well, take you, for instance, the biggest 
college hero for the last thirty years, and—”’ 

**Oh, cut out the hero stuff.’’ Yank frowned 
impatiently. ‘‘Sometime, Peanut, I’m going 
to crown you one.”’ 

‘*Hail to the king!’ The fat boy, chuckling 
softly, rolled off the cushioned ledge and 
climbed to his feet. ‘‘What I’ve been trying 
to tell you,’’ he announced with all the dignity 
he could muster, ‘‘is that I am now a member 
of the varsity swimming squad.’’ 

‘‘Have you really got a chance for the 
team ?”’ ) 

‘‘“Yep! And if someone will poison Paul 
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Maynard, or murder him in some other polite 
way, L’ll win my letter.’’ 

‘*Who’s Maynard ?’’ 

‘*He’s a member of the senior class and the 
best plunger that ever sported the colors 
of Belmont.”’ 

‘‘Can he beat you?’’ 

“‘T’ll say so!’’ Suddenly the twinkle went 
out from the fat boy’s eyes. ‘‘But the 
season’s young yet, Yank,’’ he said quietly. 
‘“‘And as sure as my name is John Henry 
Putnam, of Circleville, N. Y., I’m going to 
put one over on him before the winter is 
ended.”’ 

‘*Let’s shake on it.’’ 

Very solemnly, the two boys met in the 
center of the room and shook hands. 

“Go to it!’? Yank said encouragingly. 
“‘Here’s to all the luck in the world.”’ 

“‘T’ll have to have more than luck.’’ Pea- 
nut smiled wryly. ‘‘But I’m going to try, 
Wank.”’ 

There was a brief silence after that. Yank 
Brown turned again to his Algebra book, but 
studying did not come easily. He found 
himself wondering if Peanut really would 
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make the varsity swimming team; and at the 
thought of his roommate on any kind of a 
varsity, the flicker of a smile played about 
his mouth. For Peanut looked anything 
but an athlete; he was the fattest boy Yank 
had ever seen outside of the sideshow of 
a cireus. But in spite of his immense bulk, 
he handled himself well, and Yank knew 
that he was even more at home in the water 
than on the land. He was, too, the right build 
for a plunger, and in spite of his seeming 
irresponsibility, it was an unvarying habit 
of his to keep everlastingly on the job when 
he once made up his mind to do a thing. 

‘*He’ll win his B, just as sure as fate,’’ 
Yank told himself. 

From the tower of Hale Hall, a bell sud- 
denly pealed forth, signifying the end of the 
seventh hour and the conclusion of lessons 
for the day. It was time to go to basketball 
practice. 

But still, Yank did not lay aside his book. 
Football season had ended less than two 
weeks ago. That season was something that 
Yank would never forget. Most of us have 
read about it in the book, ‘‘Yank Brown, 
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Halfback.’”? Yank had come to Belmont 
College unknown and unheralded; had de- 
feated Hal Marvin, varsity football player 
and sophomore president, in personal com- 
bat on the night of the Proclamation Rush; 
had himself been elected leader of the fresh- 
man class; had made the varsity football 
team and had duplicated his father’s feat of 
scoring a touchdown against Winston Uni- 
versity, one of the largest colleges in the 
country. By making that touchdown, he had 
replaced Hal Marvin in the backfield, had 
seemingly made an enemy of Marvin. But 
on the day of the big Water Carnival, Yank 
had saved the other boy’s life by a sensa- 
tional dive from the railroad bridge, but had 
wrenched his own shoulder so that he was out 
of the game for the remainder of the season. 
However, in the final contest with Belmont’s 
biggest rival, Steelton, Yank had gone in 
during the last two minutes of play, and had 
kicked a field goal which had meant victory. 
And now, with his shoulder again as good 
as ever, he was going out for basketball. The 
first practice of the season was called for 
. » that afternoon. It was time that he reported. 
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Rising, he tossed aside his Algebra and 
turned to Peanut. 

“I’m going over to the gym,’’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘Coming?’’ 

‘“‘Yes; the swimming coach told me to re- 
port any time between four and six.”’ 

Laboriously, the fat boy drew on his macki- 
naw and picked up his freshman cap from 
the pillow-strewn couch. Together, they 
made their way across the campus. There 
was not a campus quite like that in all the 
country, Yank decided. The quadrangle of 
brownstone buildings covered with clinging 
ivy, the gravel paths, the old oaks and elms, 
_ some of which had stood for almost a century, 
even yet filled Yank with the same feeling of 
awe and reverence which he had experienced 
during his first day at Belmont. It was his 
college, and he was suddenly very glad that 
he had been able to fight for it on the foot- 
ball field. And now that another season was 
beginning, he made a silent resolution that he 
would fight just as hard, work just as con- 
scientiously, on the basketball court as he had 
on the football gridiron. He was going to 
make the varsity. 
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In the locker rooms of the gymnasium all 
the confusion of the beginning of a new 
season of sport was evident. The basketball 
manager, worried, harrassed with many du- 
ties, stood outside the supply closet taking 
the names of candidates for the team, hand- 
ing out suits to those students who looked as 
if they might have a chance for the varsity, 
checking off the paraphernalia, giving direc- 
tions to his two assistants who appeared 
almost as worried as himself. He greeted 
Yank smilingly, however. 

““Here’s Yank Brown,’’ he announced. 
“‘Give him a varsity suit.”’ 

“‘But I haven’t made the team yet.”’’ 

“‘Oh, well, we’ll take a chance on that. 
What size jersey do you wear ?’’ 

“Thirty-eight.’’ 

‘‘Hand it out, Bill.’’ 

Suit in hand, Yank made his way to the 
special room reserved for varsity players. 
Turk Gardner, captain of the team, nodded 
cordially. 

“‘Glad you’re out, Yank,’’ he announced. 
“Ever play before?’’ 

‘‘Yes, in high school.’’ 
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The captain regarded him quizzically. 

‘‘Do you know as much about basketball 
as you do about football ?”’ 

“¢ Almost.”’ 

‘¢Vou’ll make the team, then.’’ 

‘‘Better wait and see, Turk.”’ 

The other boy grunted non-committally 
and turned to his locker. Yank’s eyes swept 
the room. It was the same room in which he 
had dressed so often for football practice; 
three of its walls lined with steel lockers, the 
fourth covered from ceiling to floor with 
pictures of athletes who for the past ten 
years had represented the college on football 
field, baseball diamond, and basketball court. 
Yank could see his own picture posted con- 
spicuously almost in the very center. At 
the sight of it, he nodded satisfiedly. Even 
if he should never make another team, he 
had won his place among the Belmont im- 
mortals; he had seored against Winston, had 
kicked the goal which had beaten Steelton. 

The idle chatter of other candidates came 
to him. There was Larry Jones, a senior, 
who was reputed to be the best guard in 
college; Bill Stone, the varsity football 
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quarterback; Clyde Arnold, of the anne 
more class; Jim Manley, football captain; 
Bob Minton, vice-president of Yank’s own 
freshman class; and Hal Marvin, the sopho- 
more leader. With the exception of Minton, 
they had all played before, but Jones and 
Gardner were the only ones left from last 
year’s varsity, and Manley and the rest would 
have to fight it out with the new men for 
places on the team. 

There were, however, only three or four 
boys in the room who had not played on 
some Belmont team. Prominent among them 
was Art Benson, a sophomore, who was 
probably the biggest man in college. Report 
had it that Benson was out for the center 
position and was practically certain of mak- 
ing it. He had been ineligible the preced- 
ing year because of scholastic difficulties, but 
as a member of the scrubs he had literally 
played rings around the varsity center. And 
now, with his studies in good shape, he was 
expected to be the sensation of the season. 

Yank had never cared especially for Ben- 
son. It seemed to him as if the big sopho- 
more thought a bit too much of himself. 
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Yank could not put out of his mind an inci- 
dent during the football season when he, as 
freshman president, had been kidnapped by 
the Sophs. Benson had been present as one 
of the leaders of the second year men and 
had not played quite according to the rules of 
the game. However, he was reputed to be a 
fighter, a hard worker, and a veritable whirl- 
wind on the basketball court. So Yank de- 
cided to make the best of his presence, to be 
friends with him, if possible. 

Catching the sophomore’s eye, he smiled 
pleasantly. 

‘“‘All right in your work this year?’’ he 
asked. 

Benson nodded grimly. 

““You just bet I am,’’ he answered. 

Some of the chatter in the room ceased 
as Coach Gordon entered. With him was 
one of Yank’s classmates, a quiet boy named 
Douglas Fletcher, who had kept generally to 
himself and who was hardly known at all on 
the college campus. In his hands was a 
varsity basketball suit. Turk Gardner, not- 
ing the uniform, gazed at him in frank sur- 
prise. 
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‘““Where did you get the suit?’’ he de- 
manded. 

“From the manager.’’ Fletcher’s face 
flushed a bit at the captain’s words, but his 
voice was steady. 

“‘Ever play before?’’ 

‘*Yes; in school, three years ago.’’ 

‘‘How did you happen to get a varsity 
suit?’’ 

It was Coach Gordon who answered. 

‘‘Fletcher and I were together in France 
during the war,’’ he explained quietly. ‘I 
saw him play a bit over there, and it was I 
who suggested the varsity suit.’’ 

“‘Oh, I see.’’ Gardner turned to the fresh- 
man. ‘‘Didn’t mean any offense,’’ he said 
frankly. ‘‘We didn’t know anything about 
you and were wondering if there was any 
mistake.”’ 

“That’s all right.’? Fletcher selected a 
locker next to Yank’s and began to undress. 
‘Yank, watching him, was attracted to him 
almost instantly. He was older than the 
average run of freshmen, and there were 
certain lines about his mouth that hinted 
that some time or other things had not gone 
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well with him. But his eyes were clear blue, 
and there was a fighter’s cleft in his chin. 

‘‘He’s all right,’?’ Yank decided. ‘‘He’s 
going to make good.’’ 

It was evident after the first five minutes of 
practice, that Yank’s surmise was a correct 
one. There were too many candidates, of 
course, for the coach to form judgment on 
any of them; but it was apparent even at that 
early date that Doug Fletcher was going to 
be one of the ‘‘finds’’ of the season. He 
handled himself like a veteran, tossing the 
ball into the basket at almost all conceivable 
angles, passing straight and true, dribbling 
with a neatness and dispatch which was a 
revelation even to Yank, who had thought 
that he knew almost all there was to know 
about the game. Once, when he found him- 
self standing near the coach, he regarded the 
older man with questioning eyes. 

‘Where did Fletcher ever play before?’’ 
he asked. 

““At St. James School. He was slated for 
Yale three years aes but he went to war 
instead.”’ 

‘‘And you met him in France?”’ 
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‘Yes, he was in my company; the best 
sergeant that ever gave an order.’’ 

‘‘Funny none of us seem to know him very 
well.’’ 

The coach grunted. 

‘*He isn’t the kind you get to know easily,”’ 
he answered. ‘‘But after you once know him, 
you won’t forget him very soon.”’ 

**And you think he’ll make the team ?’’ 

But the coach refused to commit himself. 

‘Wait and see,’’ he said shortly. 

There were perhaps forty men on the floor 
at the time. It was evident at first glance 
that some of them were utterly hopeless as 
varsity timber; they were only wasting their 
own time and the time of the coach by trying 
for the team. And so, on that very first day, 
Coach Gordon began to weed out the squad. 

““Boy,’’ he said to one undersized chap 
whose unfamiliarity with the game was clearly 
apparent, ‘‘if I were you I’d try for my class 
team and let the varsity go for a while.’”’ At 
the look of disappointment which passed over 
the unfortunate freshman’s face, his tone 
softened a bit. ‘‘We have to make the squad 
small in order to get the best work done,’’ 
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he explained. ‘‘And others will be dropped 
besides you.’’ 

For perhaps fifteen minutes, the coach gave 
his attention to the weeding out process, until 
finally the-squad was cut to half. The twenty 
or more survivors, among them Yank, 
Fletcher, Benson, and the veterans of last 
year, continued their passing and dribbling 
until a word from Coach Gordon ealled them 
together. 

‘‘Fellows,’? the older man announced 
earnestly, ‘‘this is the varsity squad—for the 
present. Others of you will have to be 
dropped within a week or two; when the 
Season once begins, the squad will be cut to 
ten or twelve men. But I’m going to give 
you at least a week to show what’s in you, 
and I want you all to do the best that you ean. 
That is all for to-day.”’ 

They filed out slowly to the locker room, 
twenty boys trying for five places on the 
varsity team. Yank glanced over them specu- 
latively, figuring his own chances against 
them. Turk Gardner, of course, was sure of 
one guard position, and Larry Brown practi- 
cally certain of the other. Benson seemed the 
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logical man for center; and from what the 
coach had said, Fletcher had the inside track 
for one of the places at forward. That left 
only one position open. And of the candi- 
dates for that single vacancy, there was Clyde 
Arnold, his own fraternity brother, Bob Man- 
ley, football captain, and Harold Marvin, the 
boy Yank had beaten out for halfback on the 
football team. Watching them, Yank was 
suddenly struck by the conviction that it 
would be Hal more than all the others whom 
he would have to beat for the place. But he 
knew that the fight would be a fair one, and 
according to the rules of the game. For 
Marvin, the rival class leader, was now one 
of his closest friends. Impulsively, he walked 
across the room and seated himself before the 
other boy. 

“Tt looks to me as if we’ll have to fight 
things out again, Hal,’’ he said quietly. 

Marvin nodded. 

‘“‘Perhaps we will, Yank,’’ he answered. 
“‘And here’s to luck!’ 

Their hands met in renewed challenge; but 
the grip they gave each other was one of 
loyal friendship, which nothing could shake. 


CHAPTER II 
THE FIRST SCRIMMAGE 


»> RACTICE went steadily on with no 
H— apparent change in the line-up of the 

Y two teams. Every man was gritting 
his teeth and working his hardest, and the 
chief topic of conversation was the coming 
games. 

Finally a measure of suspense cleared 
when the coach came into the locker-room a 
day or two later, waving a paper. 

‘‘You men seen the schedule?’’ he asked.. 

“The old one? Sure.”’ 

~“T mean the revised schedule; the faculty 
just approved of it. I’ve got it here.’’ 

“Read it,’? Turk Gardner suggested. 

The coach cleared his throat, and the 
players relapsed into sudden silence. 


*“‘December 11—Lincoln at home 
December 18—Haldwin at home 


January 8—Yale at New Haven 
24 
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January 15—State at home 

January 22—Porchester at home 
January 29—Alston Tech at home 
February 5—Columbia at New York 
February 12—Brentwood at Brentwood 
February 19—Capston at home 
February 26—Albert at home 

March 5—Steelton at home.’’ 


Jim Manley was the first to speak. 

“‘Aren’t we going to play Winston?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*No; the only date they could give us was 
January 29th, and that was already taken.’’ 

“‘Maybe they’re afraid Yank will get after 
them again,’’ Minton chuckled. 

“It’s a mighty good schedule,’’ Turk Gard- 
ner put in. ‘‘Only three games away from 
home, and we’ve got two big colleges on the 
list. If we can only clean up for Yale and 
Columbia, ‘we’ll be in line for the intercol- 
legiate championship.’’ © 

“‘Ves, if we only can,’’ Benson muttered. 

But the coach turned upon him disapprov- 
ingly. 

‘“‘None of that kind of talk, Art,’’ he 
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snapped. ‘‘There’s no reason why we can’t, 
if we work hard enough.”’ 

“You think the material’s good, then?’’ 

“The best I ever worked with.’’ The older 
man faced his squad of players. ‘‘I don’t 
often say a thing like this,’’ he continued. 
“‘But I'll tell you right here that never since 
I’ve been at Belmont have there been more 
promising candidates. If we don’t have a 
winning season, it’s our own fault. But re- 
member this; it isn’t what I do that will 
count, it’s the spirit and the pep that each 
one of you fellows puts into it.’’ 

For an instant, no one spoke; and then 
Turk Gardner nodded grimly. 

‘You can depend on us, Coach,’’ he said 
quietly. 

‘All right then; let’s get up to work.”’ 

They filed up the stairs to the gymnasium, 
Gardner in the lead, the others following 
after him. Doug Fletcher was there, re- 
sponding quietly, but with the hint of a 
twinkle in his eye, to Yank’s pleasant greet- 
ing; but neither said a word about his own 
chances for the team. _ 3 

On the padded running track suspended 
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over the floor, four or five candidates for the 
varsity track team were indulging in some 
indoor practice. Yank watched them inter- 
estedly; he would have liked to have been 
with them, as he too hoped to make the track 
team in the spring; but basketball practice 
prevented any training of that kind. It oc- 
curred to Yank that Fletcher, too, would 
probably be a candidate for track; and he 
looked as though he could run. 

‘‘How about it?’’ he asked, turning to the 
other boy, who was waiting beside him. ‘‘Go- 
ing out for the track team ?’’ 

‘‘Perhaps.’’ Fletcher didn’t seem to be 
especially enthusiastic about it. ‘‘But I don’t 
think I’ll make it; I never ran regularly, you 
know.”’ 

‘‘Something tells me that you are a speedy 
youth,’’ Yank offered, grinning. ‘‘I’m will- 
ing to bet my hat that you’ll be one of the best 
milers in college.”’ 

Nonsense!’’ Fletcher seemed pleased, how- 
ever. ‘‘You going out?’’ 

Ves”? 

‘“Then I’ll take a chance with you.”’ 

“‘Good!”’ 
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The two of them would probably see quite 
a lot of each other during the next four years, 
Yank decided. He was frankly glad of it, for 
Fletcher impressed him as the kind of fellow 
who wore well. 

However, there was little time for such 
thoughts that afternoon. It was basketball, 
and not track, which concerned them, and 
Coach Gordon made it plain at once that any 
man who didn’t expect to work, and work 
hard, had better quit the floor at once. 

“‘Remember this,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t care 
how good you are; if you don’t do just what 
I tell you and do it the best way you know 
how, you’re going to be dropped from the 
squad.’’ Hal Marvin had the ball at that 
moment and was attempting to toss it into the 
basket by a backward flip. ‘‘That isn’t any 
way to shoot, Hal,’’ the older man snapped. 
‘“Where did you learn that kind of stuff?’’ 

‘At camp last summer. I was working 
with some men from another college, and they 
said—”’ 

But the coach interrupted him. 

‘‘Here at Belmont,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘we 
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work things in the Belmont way. Now shoot 
the ball the way I taught you.”’ 

It was apparent to Yank after that single 
incident that if he hoped to make the team 
he would have to play basketball better than 
he had ever played it before. In high school 
he had been as much of a star in the indoor 
sport as he had in football. But just as 
college football was different from the pre- 
paratory school brand of the game, so, he 
realized, there was all the difference in the 
world in the two styles of basketball. There 
were shorter passes, for instance, longer 
dribbles, a different way of shooting. Many 
of the others had already enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a year under Coach Gordon; they 
knew his ways, and his system. And Yank 
realized that to beat them out he would have 
to show the coach, not only that he was a 
better player but that he played the game in 
the right way. But the realization did not 
in the least discourage him; he was not that 
kind of fellow. Standing there among the 
squad of shifting players on the big gym- 
nasium floor, he made his resolution. He 
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would give all that he had to the team in the 
team’s own way, and he would make the 
varsity. 

He entered the practice that afternoon with 
the single determination to make the best 
possible showing, to let the coach know that 
he was willing to learn all that could be 
taught him. Following the others in the 
long line of players encircling the basket, he 
took his turn with the rest, shooting quickly, 
but not too hastily to spoil his aim, listen- 
ing to the older man’s suggestions, plugging 
along without comment, but with ears and 
eyes wide open. 

He was anxious to have scrimmage begin. 
It would be easier then to judge his own 
chances of making the team; he felt sure that 
after five minutes or so of actual play, he 
would know the men he would have to beat 
out in order to be among the chosen five. 
But Coach Gordon seemed in no hurry to do 
anything else but pass and shoot, and drill 
the rudiments of the game into his squad. 
He spent very little time with Turk Gard- 
ner, Larry Jones, and Benson; they had al- 
ready measured up to the standard, had ab- 
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sorbed his teachings. But with Fletcher, the 
coach seemed to take especial pains; once he 
held up the others for five minutes or more 
while he explained a certain way of shooting 
from the corner to the calm-eyed freshman. 
Fletcher was bound to make the team, Yank 
decided; already he had caught the eye of 
the coach. 

Yank, however, came in for his share of 
attention; but Coach Gordon was so imper- 
sonal in it all, so businesslike, that the boy 
was a bit disappointed in spite of himself. 
He had learned to know the older man well 
on the football field; but as far as basket- 
ball was concerned, he might easily have 
been a perfect stranger. But that first prac- 
tice taught Yank one thing; he could not 
depend on his football playing to win him a 
place on the basketball team. He would have 
to show them all that he ‘‘had the stuff.’’ 

Toward the end of the afternoon, the coach 
ealled a halt in their passing and gathered 
the squad around him. 

‘‘T’m going to select four teams,’’ he an- 
nounced, ‘‘and have two games of ten minutes 
each. We won’t keep any score, and we'll 
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stop whenever I want to, in order to correct 
faults of individual players. I don’t want 
any roughing, but I do want each man to 
play the best he can.’’ He hesitated for a 
moment. ‘‘On team number one,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘we’ll put Gardner and Jones, 
guards; Benson center; Fletcher and Marvin, 
forwards. On team number two, Minton and 
‘Arnold, guards; Manley center; Brown and 
Engles, forwards. You other men can wait 
until later.”’ 

At his nod, the remaining ten members of 
the squad shuffled to places on the almost 
empty stands. The two teams took their 
positions on the floor, awaiting the word to 
begin play. There were no comments on the 
coach’s selection, but there was not a man in 
the gymnasium who did not realize that the 
first team mentioned was the tentative var- 
sity. That was the team which the coach 
believed represented the strongest combina- 
tion, and the five men who made up its mem- 
bership were the ones who would have to be 
replaced before Yank or any of the others 
could win the right to wear the varsity letter 
in basketball. 
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Standing in position underneath the basket, 
Yank was conscious of a vague disappoint- 
ment. He told himself, however, that the 
season was young, that there was still plenty 
of time for each man to show what was in 
him, that the makeup of the other team was 
only temporary, anyhow. He glanced curi- 
ously at his fellow players; Gardner and 
Jones were waiting stolidly for the beginning 
of play, which was an old story to both of 
them; Benson, a satisfied smile on his face, 
gazed around triumphantly, his eyes resting 
for a moment on Yank. Hal Marvin was 
standing quietly in his place, his well-knit 
body relaxed, his hands on his hips. Beside 
him, Doug Fletcher was half crouching, his 
knees bent, his ears alert for the whistle. 

Then the play began. Benson tapped the 
ball on a line to Marvin; Hal swung around 
and tossed it back to the big center. Manley 
rushed at him, Benson stepped neatly aside 
and hurled the ball cleanly through the hoop. 
It was the first basket of the season. 

But after that, the varsity didn’t have 
things quite so much their own way. Manley 
and Minton were both experienced players, 
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Clyde Arnold covered Hal Marvin well, and 
Engles, whom Yank recognized as a member 
of the junior class, appeared to be fully as 
fast as any man on the floor. But in spite of 
all that the second team could do, the varsity 
seemed to have the edge. Their passing was 
straighter, their dribbling more sustained, 
their shooting more accurate. It came to 
Yank with startling suddenness, as he shifted 
back and forth across the floor, that these 
men knew how to play basketball, that they 
had mastered both the fundamentals and the 
fine points of the game, and that it would 
take more than a high school star to break 
away from their careful guarding. On three 
or four different occasions, Yank was certain 
that the path to a basket was clear for him; 
but each time, as he started to dribble the 
ball down the floor, Turk Gardner appeared 
from nowhere in particular and forced the 
ball from his gripping hands with an ease 
which left him open-mouthed with amaze- 
ment. 

And Benson, too, was a revelation. He 
was so big that Yank had imagined him 
clumsy and cumbersome on the court; but in 
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spite of his enormous bulk, he seemed to be 
everywhere at once. Watching him, Yank 
discovered the secret of his efficiency; he 
made: no unnecessary movements, no des- 
perate dashes back and forth; but every time 
that he shifted his position, it was for some 
definite purpose. It was basketball playing 
of the highest order; and in spite of his 
growing dislike for Benson, Yank could not 
help but admire him. 

“‘He’s there!’ he muttered to himself. 
‘‘He’s forgotten more basketball than I ever 
knew.”’ 

Once or twice during the brief scrim- 
mage, Yank came into contact with his friend 
and rival, Hal Marvin. Hal was a good 
player, steady, reliable, and a student of the 
game; but he seemed to be just a bit below 
the level of his teammates; and once, Bob 
Minton slipped by him and caged a neat 
basket from almost beneath the hoop. The 
coach called out a word of warning, and 
Marvin nodded grimly. 

The score at the end of the ten minutes 
of scrimmage was twelve to four in favor 
of the varsity. Yank had made fwo of his 
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team’s four points and had done as well, 
surely, as any of the scrubs. But he was not 
satisfied. The frequent stopping of play 
for the necessary explanations of the coach 
had taken most of the vim out of the practice, 
and Yank was vaguely disappointed at the 
showing he had made. He felt that he had 
not even got going. 

Hal Marvin, however, seemed to think dif- 
ferently. When the members of the first two 
teams had left the main gymnasium for a 
shower and rubdown, the sophomore presi- 
dent regarded him with speculative eyes. 

““Do you know,’’ he asked, ‘‘that you’re the 
first fellow who has scored a basket against 
Turk Gardner in almost a year ?’’ 

“‘No,’’ Yank answered, ‘‘I didn’t know it. 
I—is Turk so very good?’’ 

“T’ll say he is! One of the best guards in 
the country. You ought to have seen Gor- 
don’s face when you made that goal.’’ 

Yank did not answer. Marvin’s words had 
swept away some of the dissatisfaction which 
had gripped him at the conclusion of scrim- 
mage. Perhaps, if he kept it up— 

‘That basket of mine must have been an 
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accident,’’ he said half jokingly. ‘‘I guess 
Gordon knew what he was doing when he 
picked out his varsity.’’ 

‘Nobody said it was the varsity,’’ the other 
boy put in. 

“There wasn’t any need to say it; a man 
with one eye could see that it was.’’ 

“It’s only temporary, though.”’ 

Yank glanced up, and found Hal Marvin 
looking at him curiously. There was just the 
hint of a challenge, a friendly challenge, in 
the sophomore’s eyes. And Yank accepted it 
in the manner in which it was given. 

““You bet your life it’s only temporary,”’ 
he said grimly. 

He spoke half in jest, of course; and a 
moment later his words were forgotten in the 
general discussion of the afternoon’s play. 
But all through the period of dressing and 
the waiting around in the locker room, Yank 
could feel Hal Marvin’s eyes boring into him. 
And because he knew Marvin so well, he 
realized that he would have to play better 
basketball than he had ever played before if 
he was going to make good his boast. For 
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the sophomore president had proved himself 
to be a worthy foeman in all things. 

It would be a fight, a hard fight and a long 
one. But at the prospect of it, Yank Brown, 
who loved a fight of any kind, only grinned 
happily. 

‘I’m going to make the varsity,’’ he said 
softly. ‘‘I’m going to make it.’’ 


CHAPTER III 


TROUBLE AHEAD 


4 NHE days settled down to the usual 

routine of study and_ practice. 

There were two things especially 
to look forward to; the first game with Lin- 
eoln, and the coming Christmas vacation. 
For Peanut, of course, there was the swim- 
ming team and his personal battle with Paul 
Maynard for the honor of winning the most 
points for Belmont. 

There was little change in the basketball 
situation. Having announced the lineup of 
the potential varsity, Coach Gordon held to 
his decision. Occasionally, Yank was 
switched to the first team, replacing Hal 
Marvin or Doug Fletcher as one or the other 
fell off a bit from his form. The squad de- 
veloped rapidly, giving promise of the best 
team that ever represented Belmont; and 
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completed, Yank, too, began to find himself. 
Occasionally, he caught Hal Marvin gazing 
at him speculatively, but there was no hos- 
tility in his gaze, only speculation, and a bit 
of anxiety. But if Fletcher felt his place on 
the team at all insecure, he gave no inclina- 
tion of it. He was, perhaps, the most finished 
player on the floor; in the pure technique of 
the game, even Benson could not equal him. 

It may have been that the big sophomore 
was a bit jealous of the freshman candidate, 
or Benson may have honestly thought that 
Fletcher was not all that he pretended to be; 
but-at any rate, he developed an antagonism 
toward the other boy which he took little 
pains to conceal. Once, when Fletcher had 
left the locker room before the others, Benson 
looked after him half sneeringly. 

“Our freshman friend may be a good bas- 
ketball player,’’ he declared. ‘‘But it seems 
to me that he’s just a little bit too careful of 
himself.”’ 

Turk Gardner, a large towel wrapped 
around his muscled body, halted in the door- 
way leading to the shower baths. 

‘‘None of that kind of thing, Art,’’ he 
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snapped. ‘‘This team’s got to play together, 
you know.”’ 

Benson did not answer, but his eyes glowed 
dully. Yank wanted to take up the chal- 
lenge, to tell Benson that he did not know 
what he was talking about, but wisely, he held 
his tongue. There was no need of picking a 
fight. 

He dressed quickly and hurried across the 
campus to the training table. The freshman 
essays were due the next day, and he was 
anxious to get back to his room and start 
working. Writing an essay was a big event 
for Yank, one of the hardest things he had 
ever tried to do. 

With Peanut, however, the case was dif- 
ferent. Words flowed as smoothly from his 
pen as they did from his lips; he would gladly 
have written Yank’s essay for him if the 
other boy had permitted it. But Yank had 
vetoed the suggestion. 

“Tt wouldn’t be square, Peanut,’’ he said. 
“‘T’d be taking something that wasn’t mine.”’ 

So Peanut left him to himself, finishing his 
own paper at nine o’clock and tumbling into 
bed a short time later. It was almost mid- 
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night when Yank laid down his pen with a 
sigh of contentment. 

‘‘As a writer,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m about as good 
as Peanut would be in a hundred yard dash.”’ 

He slept late the next morning, so late that 
he missed breakfast, and barely reached 
Chapel by a desperate dash across the campus. 
It seemed to him that there was a good deal 
of unnecessary moving about during the 
services, but he was surprised, nevertheless, 
when the President walked to the front of the 
platform and directed a rather angry glance 
at the members of the freshman class. 

‘‘Last night,’’ he announced, with ominous 
calm, ‘‘One of the rules of the college was 
broken. Will the president of the freshman 
class please report to the Dean directly after 
dismissal ?”’ 

He nodded his head then, and the students 
shuffled out noisily. Utterly bewildered, 
Yank turned to the boy beside him, who hap- 
pened to be Peanut Putnam. 

‘“What’s up?’’ he whispered. ‘‘What does 
he think I’ve been doing anyhow?’’ 

Peanut, however, grinned broadly. 

“Don’t you know?’’ he demanded, as if. 
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such a question were superfluous and Yank 
knew all about it. 

‘*Know what?”’ 

“That the freshmen painted their numerals 
on the college fence last night ?’’ 

“‘Of course I don’t.’? Yank frowned al- 
most angrily. ‘‘I was in the room until mid- 
night working on that blamed essay.’’ 

‘“You were until after I went to bed, any- 
how,’’ Peanut admitted. ‘‘But I thought that 
perhaps you skinned out afterwards, without 
letting me know.”’ , 

But Yank shook his head. 

““No,’’ he declared. ‘‘I don’t know a dog- 
gone thing about it.”’ 

He found, however, that the Dean was in- 
clined to think otherwise. The Dean had 
dealt with boys before, many of them a good 
deal less honest than the freshman who stood 
before him and quietly denied any connection 
with the latest prank. 

“‘But you are the leader of the class, Mr. 
Brown. Surely, the students wouldn’t do 
anything without your knowledge,’’ he said. 

“They did this time, sir. I don’t know 
anything more about it than you do.”’ 
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The Dean was silent for a moment. 

“‘You understand the situation, of course,”’ 
he said finally. ‘‘Last night, some hoodlums 
of the freshman class found paint and brush 
somewhere and proceeded to the athletic field 
They then painted their class numerals in 
letters six feet high on a spot in the fence 
exactly opposite the main stands. It is 
against all college rules, and someone should 
be punished for it.’’ His eyes fixed them- 
selves searchingly on Yank’s face. ‘‘Do you 
mind telling me where you were last night ?’’ 

‘‘In my room writing an essay.’’ 

““Was anyone with you?”’ 

“‘My roommate. That is, he was until nine 
o’clock.’’ 

‘*What did he do then?’’ 

It occurred to Yank that the Dean was a 
regular Sherlock Holmes, and unconsciously, 
he smiled into the older man’s sombre eyes. 

‘‘He went to sleep.”’ 

‘‘And you were alone from that hour until 
when ?”’ 

‘Until about twelve o’clock, when I turned 
1,7? : 

‘‘Humph!’? The Dean’s eyes were dubious, 
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“I’m afraid you haven’t established much 
of an alibi, Mr. Brown.’’ 

‘I’m sorry, sir, but it is the truth I. 
wasn’t outside my room from seven o’clock 
last night until almost eight this morning.”’ 

The Dean turned suddenly to a batch of 
papers on his desk. 

‘‘All right,’”’ he snapped. ‘‘You may go.’’ 

Yank hesitated for a moment. He was 
half inclined to linger a bit and tell the Dean 
what he thought of him; but his better judg- 
ment prevailed. So he walked out of the | 
room without another word. 

“‘He thinks I know something about it,”’ 
he told Peanut later in the day. ‘‘And he’s 
got it in for me.”’ 

There was nothing to be done except drop 
the matter, however, and this Yank wisely . 
decided to do. He made no effort to find 
out who had painted the numerals. He would 
like to have known that afternoon, though, 
when he and a dozen or so other freshmen 
were marched to the field by a group of grin- 
ning sophomores and made to scrape and 
wash the paint from the fence. 

“That was almost as bad as writing an 
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essay,’’ he told Coach Gordon, when he re- 
ported late for basketball practice. ‘‘I’d like 
to find the bonehead who did such a thing.’’ 

After practice, which found him unex- 
pectedly in Hal Marvin’s place at forward 
Yank strolled into the swimming pool to find 
out how Peanut was coming along. His room- 
mate greeted him affectionately. 

“Just plunged sixty-seven feet,’’ he an- 
nounced happily. ‘‘The best I’ve done yet.”’ 

Doc Clarkson, the swimming instructor, 
nodded in acquiescence. 

_ “He'll be beating Maynard in another two 
weeks unless Paul bucks up a bit,’’ he said. 

Paul Maynard, who for three years had 
been one of the mainstays of the swimming 
team, turned quickly. 

‘An accident!’’ he snapped. ‘‘He couldn’t 
do it again in a hundred years.”’ 

“Oh, couldn’t I???’ Peanut turned in 
mocked deference to the frowning senior. 
“‘So good of you to tell me about it.’’ 

But Maynard did not answer, simply 
turned away and walked down toward the 
other end of the pool. Yank regarded him 
curiously; he was a heavy-set fellow, not 
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nearly so fat as Peanut but weighing close to 
two hundred pounds. His face was cleanly 
cut, but there was an arrogant look in his 
eyes, and lines of selfishness about his mouth. 

‘*He looks to me like a spoiled child,’’ Yank 
remarked. ‘‘Someone ought to take him 
across his knee and spank him.’’ 

Doe Clarkson nodded. 

‘‘Maybe you’re right at that, Brown,’’ he 
said. ‘‘He surely has to be handled with 
gloves on.”’ 

In the varsity locker room, Yank found 
Hal Marvin finishing his dressing; the others 
had gone. 

“What do you know about Paul Maynard, 
Hal?’’ he asked. ‘‘What kind of fellow is he, 
anyway ?”’ 

Marvin grunted. 

‘A good fellow to keep away from,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘He came down to Belmont four 
years ago thinking that he was going to set 
the world on fire. But nobody paid any at- 
tention to him, and he’s been sore about it 
ever since.”’ 

‘‘Something of a mucker, hey?’’ 

‘Ves; maybe he’s got good stuff in him, but 
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if he has, not many people have found out 
about it. Still, there are some few fellows in 
college who seem to like him. I don’t know 
him very well.’’ 

‘‘He seems to have it in for Peanut.’’ 

‘“‘Well, Peanut had better look out, then.’’ 

But Yank only smiled. 

“Tf anyone puts anything over on that 
baby elephant, he’s got to go some,’’ he 
chuckled. 

He did not say anything to his roommate 
about Hal Marvin’s words that night, how- 
ever. There was no use in making things 
worse than they were. But just before they 
turned in, Peanut himself brought up the 
subject. 

“College life isn’t entirely strewn with 
roses,’? he announced eloquently. ‘‘Some- 
thing’s always coming up to bother us.”’ 

““What’s on your mind, Peanut?’’ Yank 
demanded. 

“‘Nothing; only a mucker named Paul 
Maynard. Something tells me thet he and I 
are going to have a special little battle all of 
our own sooner or later. And then again, 
there’s you and the Dean; he isn’t going to 
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forget that stunt of last night very quickly.’’ 

But Yank only yawned broadly. 

“‘T should worry,’’ he said. 

Nevertheless, Peanut’s words came back to 
him again as he lay staring into the darkness 
of his bedroom. For the life of him, he 
could not help thinking about it; the look in 
the Dean’s eyes that morning had been any- 
thing but reassuring. And what Hal Marvin 
said about Paul Maynard didn’t make things 
look any too promising for Peanut. Still— 

“It’s all bosh,’’ Yank told himself impa- 
tiently. 

Nevertheless, sleep was a long while in 
coming. He could not get rid of the idea 
that something was going to happen—some- 
thing to do with himself and Peanut. 


CHAPTER IV 
AT THE COPPER MINE 


WEEK rolled along, until the day 
arrived for the first game of the 
. season with Lincoln. Coach Gordon 
ecaed little trouble in winning the con- 
test; Lincoln was hardly stronger than the 
Belmont scrubs, and the game was looked 
upon as nothing more than a practice romp. 

The college, however, took it seriously. 
The report had spread around the campus 
that the Belmont varsity was something of 
a world beater, and the undergraduates were 
on hand almost to a man to see their team 
in action. 

‘It must be a darn good bunch if you can’t 
horn in somewhere, Yank,’’ was the way Pea- 
nut put it. ‘‘And I’m going down to the 
gym and give them the once over.”’ 

The team that started for Belmont was 
composed of the same five players whom 
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of practice. When the names were read off 
by the manager in the locker room that after- 
noon, Hal Marvin grinned across at Yank 
with just the hint of triumph in his clear-cut 
face. It was the first time since Yank had 
entered college that Hal had come out ahead. 
And the freshmen president, because he had 
learned to take defeat without whining, 
grinned back, and tried to tell himself that 
he was glad—for Marvin’s sake. Still, it 
was something of a shock to him; for in all 
his experience in athletics, he had never be- 
fore failed to make a varsity team. 

He followed the others up the winding 
stairs to the basketball court, feeling just a 
bit out of things when the long yell of Bel- 
mont thundered across the floor. But he 
comforted himself with the thought that he 
would be given his chance later in the game; 
and when he did—his lips shut grimly. 

There was nothing unusual about the first 
half. The Belmont team, playing with a 
precision and dispatch which was a sur- 
prise even to their most ardent followers, 
rolled up a score which more than tripled 
that made by the visiting five. Art Benson, 
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at center, gave the most finished exhibition 
of basketball that many of the spectators had 
ever seen, but it appeared to Yank as if he 
was a bit too rough, a trifle too aggressive. 

“‘He’s got a chip on his shoulder every 
minute,’’? Yank whispered to Jim Manley. 

The football captain nodded. 

“‘He always was that way,’’ he answered. 
“‘But he doesn’t mean anything by it.’’ 

In direct contrast:to Benson’s aggressive- 
ness was the conduct of Doug Fletcher on the 
floor. Fletcher was, perhaps, the outstanding 
star of the first period; he seemed every- 
where at once, and his eye for the basket was 
a revelation. But he did not fight back; 
even when an opposing player intentionally 
fouled him, he took his position without com- 
ment and showed no resentment. Benson, 
eyeing him frowningly, was openly indig- 
nant. 

‘‘Hor goodness’ sakes,’’ he snapped, ‘‘stand 
up for your rights. Fight back!’’ 

But Fletcher shook his head. 

‘Play the game,’’? he answered shortly. 
‘And watch that eross-court drihhle 

But his quiet answer seemed only to fan 
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into flame the smouldering anger in Benson’s 
eyes. He went out of the way to admonish 
Fletcher to get into the thick of things; once, 
he called Turk Gardner aside and whispered 
to him, but the varsity captain shook his 
head. 

‘“‘He’s all right,’?’ Yank heard Turk say. 
‘Let him alone.’’ 

But in spite of the fact that Fletcher more 
than doubled the number of baskets of any 
other member of the team, Benson was not 
satisfied. In the locker room between halves, 
he turned wrathful eyes upon the freshman 
forward. 

“‘What’s the matter, afraid you'll get 
hurt?’’ he demanded. ‘‘Those other fellows 
aren’t any bigger than you are.”’ 

“That will do, Benson,’’ Coach Gordon put 
in quietly. 

The talk turned to other things then, to 
the possible score at the end of the game, to 
certain small defects in each player’s work, 
to the need of a change in some of the sig- 
nals. 

‘““But you’re doing well,’’? the coach told 
them just before they returned to the court. 
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‘“‘Keep it up, and I'll be satisfied.’ He 
turned suddenly to Yank. ‘‘Brown, I’m go- 
ing to start you in place of Marvin this half. 
Show us what you’ve got.”’ 

Yank showed them. With the blowing of 
the whistle signifying the beginning of play, 
something snapped inside of him. All the 
old joy of conflict which had possessed him on 
the football field came back with renewed 
force; for the first time since that memorable 
eridiron battle against Winston, Yank Brown 
let loose. His playing was not the finished 
product of Art Benson’s, nor did it have the 
polish which characterized the work of Doug 
Fletcher. But it was, nevertheless, playing 
of highest order; and it had the power to do 
something which neither of the other stars 
_had been able to do. Yank carried the team 
alone with him, insyired them with his own 
indomitable fighting spirit, raised them to a 
level they had never attained before. 

Faster and faster, the men dashed up and 
down the floor; at times, the passing of the 
ball was so speedy that the eye could not fol- 
low it. And always, his eyes alight with the 
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spirit of battle, Yank Brown was in the thick 
of every scrimmage. Coach Gordon, watch- 
ing carefully, was frankly amazed at the 
transformation the freshman substitute had 
wrought. Without Yank, the team was one 
of the best he had ever seen; with Yank, its 
possibilities were unlimited. 

“That boy Brown,’’ he remarked, turning 
to Jim Manley, ‘‘is a natural fighter, and 
one of the greatest athletes, if not the great- 
est, that Belmont has ever known. But it 
takes the heat of a contest to bring him out.”’ 

Manley nodded. 

““Ves,’’ he answered. ‘‘That’s what hap- 
pened in football.”’ | 

When Yank entered the game, the score 
was twenty-six to eight in favor of Belmont; 
when the final whistle blew, the count stood 
at eighty-two to eleven. And the students in 
the stands were yelling joyfully, happily, 
pounding. one another on the back, and boom- 
ing forth a series of lusty, thunderous cheers, 
with three long ‘‘Browns’’ on the end. 

In the dressing room, the men were jubi- 
lant. 
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‘‘Tt’s a record score, I think,’’? Turk Gard- 
ner declared. ‘‘And that’s some game you 
played, Yank.”’ 

“Thanks!’’ 

Yank’s gaze wandered across the room to 
where Hal Marvin was sitting. The light of 
triumph had gone out of the other boy’s eyes; 
but there was no resentment in his face, only 
a sort of awe and wonder. 

“‘T’ll hand it to you, Yank,”’ he said quietly. 
“‘Tt’s all over now but the shouting, I guess. 
But you’re there, boy, you’re there.’’ 

It seemed as if Marvin’s prophecy was 
correct. On Monday afternoon Yank went in 
as forward on the varsity; and later, when 
Hal was given his chance, it was Fletcher 
whose place he took. 

“But I wouldn’t worry much about it if 
I were you,’’ Peanut told him that night. 
“Yank, the poor boob, just can’t help being 
good; and you’ll make your letter, anyhow. 
Maybe you'll get in the Haldwin game.’’ 

But it happened that there wasn’t any 
Haldwin game. Two days before the contest 
was scheduled to be played, the rival col- 
lege sent in an unexpected cancellation. Their 
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team was weak, they said, and two of their 
regulars had been injured. Coach Gordon 
was a good deal put out about it. He had 
wanted the men to go through another con- 
test before the Christmas vacation, but there 
was no help for it; and on Friday, he com- 
manded them all to forget basketball for a 
couple of days and try to do something en- 
tirely foreign to the game. 

‘“‘Why not take a trip up to the copper 
mines to-morrow?’’? Hal Marvin suggested 
that night to Yank and Peanut. ‘‘It makes a 
nice trip, and will do us good.”’ 

‘“Where are they?’’ Peanut asked. 

‘“‘Up in the mountains back of Westwood; 
they’ve been deserted for quite a while, but 
they’re interesting just the same. I was up 
once last year with Jim Manley.”’ 

Peanut glanced dubiously at his roommate. 

“It would be a good thing, I suppose,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But it’s cold as blazes, and the paper 
says it’s going to snow to-morrow.”’ 

‘“‘There isn’t anything else to do; we might 
as well take a chance,’’ Hal contended. 
*‘Thet’s 20.’ 

“How about taking Doug Fletcher with 
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us?’’ Yank suggested. ‘‘He doesn’t seem to 
go about much.’’ 

‘‘Sure, let’s take him.’’ Hal hesitated for 
an instant. ‘‘You know what Benson’s say- 
ing about him, don’t you?’’ 

“Ves; that he’s yellow.’’ 

‘But he isn’t, is he?’’ Peanut put in. 

“Of course not.”’ It was Yank who 
answered. ‘‘Just because he plays basketball 
the way it ought to be played and doesn’t try 
to pick a fight every minute, Benson’s got 
the wrong idea of him.”’ 

‘‘Let’s drop around to see if he’ll go,’’ 
Peanut suggested. ‘‘I’ll do the honors if you 
want me to.”’ 

Fletcher was mighty glad of the chance, he 
said; and the next morning, although the sky 
was overcast and there was the promise of a 
storm in the air, they caught the train with- 
out mishap and found themselves in the 
mountains at shortly after ten o’clock. In 
spite of the heavy wind which beat against 
their faces, they fought their way along a 
narrow wagon road. It seemed hardly pos- 
sible that the rugged country in which they 
found themselves was only a score of miles 
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from Belmont; they might just as well have 
been in the heart of the mountains, Peanut 
affirmed. 

‘‘And Pike’s Peak hasn’t got anything on 
this place for cold, either,’’ he added. ‘‘I’m 
just about frozen to death.’’ 

““Think we ought to go back?’’ Yank asked. 
**Tt’s likely to snow any minute now.”’ 

The sky was heavy with the portent of 
storm; the chill of the air bit through their 
warm clothing, nipped at their fingers and 
ears. But Hal only laughed scornfully. 3 

“‘Let’s keep on,’’ he said. 

They came to the copper mine finally, not 
discovering it until they were almost upon it. 
It was nestled picturesquely in the heart of 
the hills, about two-thirds of the way to the 
summit. To the right of where they stood, 
running parallel to the rutted wagon road, 
a deep mountain stream tumbled noisily over 
ice-bordered rocks. On the farther side of 
the river, another mountain rose precipi- 
tately, its almost perpendicular side speckled 
with crusted snow from a former storm. To 
the left, rose the rocky ledge from which the 
road had been cut, sloping gradually until, a 
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hundred feet or so above them, a jagged hole 
yawned monstrously. Stretched across the 
river, a rusty steel cable sloped gradually 
from the mouth of the declivity to the top 
of a tumbled down building on the other side. 

‘This is it,’? Marvin announced. ‘‘Let’s go 
up and look in the hole.’’ 

There was nothing much to be seen, how- 
ever; the openings were barred by fallen 
rocks and what machinery had been left was 
evidently on the other side of the river. 

‘‘Nothing much to see here,’’ Peanut de- 
elared. ‘‘I’d like to see what’s across the 
stream, though.’’ 

“You can’t get over there,’’ Yank 
answered. 

Peanut glanced around curiously, but there 
was nothing in sight that promised a pos- 
sible crossing. Then his eyes noted a rusty 
iron cart suspended by a wheel from the thick 
steel cable. 

‘“‘T wonder if that thing will still run,’’ he 
ventured. 

Turning, he walked to the top of the mound 
over which the cart hung suspended and gave 
it a slight push. It did not move. Again he 
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shoved it, this time with all his strength. The 
wheel, creaking protestingly, turned once and 
came to a standstill. Peanut, shaking his 
head, rejoined his companions. 

‘“‘It would probably keep right on going to 
the other side, if we got it started,’’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘But not for me.’’ 

‘‘How about starting home,’’ Yank sug- 
gested. ‘‘It’s almost snowing now; and when 
it does come, it’s coming hard.’’ 

‘“‘T want to see what’s on the other side,”’ 
Peanut persisted. 

“‘There’s some sort of footbridge up the 
road about a quarter of a mile,’’ Fletcher 
announced. ‘‘I noticed it when we came 
down. You can get across on that probably, 
if you’re really determined.’’ 

“Tam. How about you fellows?’’ 

‘‘We fellows are going to stay right here 
and build a fire,’’ Yank answered. ‘‘By the 
time you get back, we’ll be thawed out enough 
to start home.”’ 

Peanut was not quite so anxious to explore 
the other side of the river when he found that 
the others declined to join him, but a stub- 
born pride prevented him from giving the 
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slightest hint of his change of heart. Whis- 
tling, he clambered down to the road and 
disappeared around a nearby turn. It was 
fifteen minutes before the others saw him 
again; they had started the fire and were 
huddled in its warmth. 

“‘There he is now,’’ Fletcher announced. 
‘““He’s climbing down that ridge just op- 
posite us.”’ 

They turned their attention from the fire 
then, to follow Peanut’s course along the 
mountain side. 

“Why didn’t he stick closer to the river ?”’ 
Yank asked apprehensively. ‘‘It’s really 
dangerous where he is now.”’ 

The other two boys nodded. The ledge on 
which Peanut was crawling sloped treacher- 
ously. Above him, the bare branches of in- 
numerable trees hung precariously over the 
river. Sharp rocks jutted out from its side, 
gray in the sombre light of the lowering sky. 
The three boys by the leaping fire watched 
anxiously. 

‘he erazy boob!’? Hal muttered once. 

Very slowly, Peanut crept along the ledge. 
Grasping a jutting rock here and there, seiz- 
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ing the low hanging bushes, resting occasion- 
ally by pressing his body against the cold 
rock, he followed his perilous path. The wind 
had gradually died down, and the air was 
heavy with impending snow. Yank Brown 
glanced up apprehensively. Why hadn’t 
Peanut followed the low-lying bank of the 
river? 

Suddenly, the three watching boys leaped 
to their feet. Peanut, reaching for a vine, 
had missed. His foot slipped along the 
treacherous rock; he seized a root, but it gave 
way instantly. With a hoarse cry, he lost his 
balance and tumbled head foremost off the 
ledge. Striking a sloping rock beneath, he 
rolled along slowly, like some inaminate thing. 
For a moment it looked as if he would topple 
into the river; but the momentum of his fall- 
ing bedy was not quite strong enough to carry. 
him to the water. Less than a foot from the 
icy stream, he stopped. His hand hung in 
front of him, almost touching the water; his 
body was balanced precariously on an over- 
hanging rock. One move, and he would 
probably fall into the current of the stream. 
He was unconscious, but a single movement 
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of his body, however slight, was all that was 
needed to cause disaster. 

For a moment, the three boys on the op- 
posite mountain stood silent, and then Hal 
Marvin leaped into action. 

“‘Tf he moves, he’ll fall into the river and 
drown,’’ he cried excitedly. ‘‘I’m going to 
find the footbridge and try to getto him. But 
we may be too late; come on.’’ 

He raced down the main road, Yank at his 
heels. But Doug Fletcher did not follow 
them. Instead, he stood quietly, his face im- 
passive, his muscled arms hanging at his 
sides. He knew that every minute counted 
and that it would probably take at least 
fifteen minutes to reach the unconscious boy 
by the way of the footbridge. Someone would 
have to get to him sooner than that. But 
how? The river was too swift to swim, too 
deep to ford. There was no chance in that 
direction. 

Suddenly, Fletcher’s eyes rested on the 
rusty cart hanging on the cable above his 
head. Peanut had said that it would prob- 
ably continue across the river if once started. 
And it offered a way to get across quickly. 


NIG! 


: 
at 
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The freshman’s eyes opened wide, his body 
grew tense. <A glance at the dark water of 
the stream left him half faint with fear. He 
told himself that he could not take the chance. 

But as he stood undecided, Peanut moved, 
flinging one arm over his head. It seemed 
to the watching boy as if he surely must top- 
ple into the water; but still, he hung on. And 
then, somehow, Fletcher was suddenly very 
calm. Yank and Hal were nowhere to be 
seen; it was up to him, and to him alone. 

At that moment, the storm broke, sweeping 
down the hollow between the two mountains 
with a force that almost took his breath away, 
blotting out the sight of the river, the cable 
itself. The air was suddenly a blinding, 
shifting blanket of snow. But Fletcher did 
not hesitate. Carefully, but with surprising 
speed, he clambered up the mound to where 
the cable was within reach of his hand. 
Reaching up, he gripped the sides of the iron 
cart with bared fingers and pushed forward 
with all his strength. The cart responded in- 
stantly; he swung far out, the wheel creak- 
ing dismally, the cable swaying from side 
to side. 
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Down the inclined cable, the strange con- 
traption flew. Fletcher, hanging on desper- 
ately, his teeth clenched, his muscles taut, 
wondered vaguely if the cable would break, 
if the wheel would jump from its track. Far 
below, shut out from sight by the whirling 
flakes, the river poured noisily over ice- 
coated rocks. Gaining momentum, the cart 
sped along; Fletcher, grimly hanging in mid- 
air one hundred feet above the river bed, bent 
his head to soften the sting of the pelting snow 
against his cheeks and forehead. The light, 
biting flakes half choked him; but he only 
closed his lips the tighter, and held on. 

Suddenly, the cart crashed into something 
solid, loosening his hold, throwing him vio- 
lently to the ground. For a moment, he lay 
stunned, breathless, not realizing that he had 
made the perilous descent in safety, and that 
Peanut was probably somewhere nearby, 
hanging over the edge of the water. It was 
four or five minutes before he gained full con- 
sciousness of his surroundings; and then, with 
a sudden realization of Peanut’s danger, he 
scrambled to his feet and half staggered to 
the place where the other boy had been. The » 
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snow beat against him, the roaring of the 
river sounded mockingly in his ears. But he 
found the spot, crawling on hands and knees 
the last few yards to it. 

And then, his heart stood still; his blood 
froze in his veins. With a cry that was half 
a sob, he flopped dizzily to a sitting position 
on the rock. Peanut was not there. 


CHAPTER V 
BREAKING TRAINING 


ANK and Hal, sprinting desperately 
to the footbridge spanning the 
river, had barely reached it when 
the snow came upon them. ‘Their strides 
faltered, but they did not hesitate. Yank, 
twenty yards in the lead, turned his back to 
the storm and scrambled along the bank in 
the direction of the spot where Peanut’s body 
had been. He could hardly see ten yards in 
front of him, but instinctively he chose the 
lower of two paths which began at the bridge. 
The going was hard, but there was no danger; 
he was on the path Peanut should have taken. 

Many minutes had gone by since his room- 
mate had slipped on the slippery ledge. Yank 
had no means of knowing whether or not 
Peanut was still where they had seen him. 
The chances were even; Peanut might be 


badly hurt, incapable of involuntary move- 
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ment; it might be even worse than that. . ., .., 
Yank did not permit himself to think of 
possible consequences; scrambling along the 
jutting rocks, slipping and sliding, he fought 
his way forward. The roar of the storm 
drowned out all other sounds, but he knew 
instinctively that Hal was close behind him. 
If they could only get to Peanut in time! 

Out of the shifting whirl of snow ahead 
of him, a figure suddenly appeared. For an 
instant, Yank’s heart stopped beating, and 
then, its motion released, pounded thuddingly 
against his ribs. The figure before him was 
that of a man, and it was coming toward him. 
There was a moment of tense expectancy, an 
instant or two of dawning hope, and then the 
boy’s lips opened in a glad cry. 

‘*Peanut!’’ he called. 

It was Peanut Putnam, blood streaming 
from a cut over one eye, his face pale. He 
looked up dazedly. 

“Vank!’’ he said. ‘‘How did you get 
here ?’’ 

“‘ Across the bridge. Are you hurt much?’’ 

“‘Not much. Stunned a bit, but no bones 
broken.’’ He gazed over Yank’s shoulder at 
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the wide-eyed Marvin. ‘Hello, Hal, you here, 
too ?”’ 

Hal nodded. 

‘‘How did you get off the ledge?’’ he de- 
manded. 

‘‘The snow must have revived me. I don’t 

remember much about it; just opened my 
eyes, and there was the water beneath me. 
So I got up and started to come to you.”’ 
| ‘Pretty lucky boy, I’ll tell the world!’’ 
Suddenly, Hal turned to Yank. ‘‘Where’s 
Fletcher ?”’ 
' In the excitement of the moment, they had 
forgotten the quiet freshman. But now they 
remembered; he had not come with them, had 
simply stood watching them as Hal and Yank 
dashed down the road. 

‘‘He must be back at the mine,’’ Yank ven- 
tured. 

For an instant, Hal Marvin did not answer. 
Then: 

‘‘Benson says that he is yellow,’’ he an- 
nounced thoughtfully. ‘“You don’t think, do 
you, Yank, that he’d simply stand there and 
not lift a hand to help Peanut? It’s funny 
he didn’t come along.” 
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But Yank shook his head. 

‘‘Maybe he had some other plan,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘Let’s go back.”’ 

The initial fury of the storm had passed, 
but still the snow came heavily, hindering 
their progress, beating against their bodies. 
But they reached the footbridge finally, and, 
turning, made their way back to the copper 
mine. Fletcher was not there, and although 
they searched carefully for ten minutes or so, 
they could not find him. Their calls remained 
unanswered. On the top of the mound be- 
neath the rusty cable, they held a consulta- 
tion. Hal’s eyes were gleaming again, his 
arms were swinging nervously. 

‘‘He’s probably started for home,’’ he an- 
nounced bitterly. 

For a moment no one spoke, and then Pea- 
nut’s eyes fell upon the spot on the cable 
where the car had been. For a moment he 
gazed at it unbelieving; the cart was gone. 
Could it be possible. . . . Wonderingly, he 
turned to his companions. 

“The cart was there on the cable a half 
hour ago,’’ he announced. ‘‘And now it isn’t. 
Do you think Fletcher could have tried to 
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eross the river on it? I said it could be done, 
you know.”’ 

The others returned his questioning gaze. 

“‘T wonder,’’ Yank began. 

But Hal shook his head. 

‘“‘He wouldn’t have done it in a thousand 
years,’’ he maintained. ‘‘That would be al- 
most suicide.”’ 

‘“‘But where did the cart go?’’ 

“‘Maybe the storm dislodged it and sent it 
down the incline.’’ 

“TI don’t think so. It was stuck pretty 
hard.’’ 

“But he wouldn’t—’”’ 

‘‘Perhaps he tried it and didn’t get 
across,’’ Yank suggested. 

Wide-eyed, they sought to penetrate the 
blanket of snow between them and the river. 
But they could see nothing; the roar of the 
storm drowned out all sound. 

‘If he got across, he’s on the other side 
somewhere,’’ Peanut announced. ‘‘And it’s 
up to us to see.”’ 

For the second time that day, they faced 
the fury of the wind and fought their way 
to the footbridge. Crossing, they scrambled 
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along the rocky banks of the river toward the 
spot where Peanut had fallen. 

‘‘Wletcher, oh, Fletcher!’ they called. 

But there was no answer. 

And then, suddenly, the sound of a hoarse 
voice floated back to them. Guided by it, 
they rushed forward, and in another minute 
they found Doug Fletcher. The freshman’s 
face was as white as the snow which swirled 
about him, and at the sight of Peanut, he 
halted in his tracks, and brushed his hand 
dazedly over his eyes. 

“‘Peanut,’’ he said wonderingly. ‘‘Is that 
you?”’ 

“Ves, it’s me. But how in the world did 
you get here?’’ 

Fletcher ignored the question. 

“‘How did you get off the ledge?’’ he de- 
manded. 

“The storm brought me to, and I got off by 
myself. But how about you? How did you 
cross the river ?”’ 

‘‘T came over on the cable, hanging on the 
eart.”’ 

‘“‘On the cable?’? It was Hal who spoke. 
‘‘J—I’ll hand it to you, Fletcher.”’ 
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The freshman smiled dubiously. He 
seemed to be dazed, as if the whole proce- 
dure was something unreal. 

‘‘Tt wasn’t anything,’’ he answered. ‘‘And 
it didn’t do any good, after all.”’ 

But Hal Marvin shook his head. 

‘“‘T wouldn’t say that,’’ he answered slowly. 
“It showed us, anyhow, that you’ve got more 
nerve than all the rest of us put together.”’ 

‘“‘It wasn’t nerve. I just happened to think 
of that way across; and you fellows didn’t.”’ 

“Wait until the college hears about it,” 
Peanut put in. ‘‘You’ll be the biggest hero 
on the campus.”’ 

But Fletcher turned to him with sombre 
eyes. 

‘IT don’t want to be a hero, Peanut,’’ he 
said quietly. ‘‘And I’d rather that you fel- 
lows wouldn’t say anything about it.”’ 

‘What? Not say anything about it?’ 

“T’d rather you wouldn’t.”’ 

‘“But what’s the idea, Doug?’’? Peanut was 
clearly puzzled, and just a bit irritated. ‘‘You 
did a pretty big thing, and there isn’t any 
reason why it shouldn’t be known.”? 
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“But I’d rather you wouldn’t,’’ Fletcher 
repeated. ‘‘Will you promise me ?’’ 

For a moment, the three other boys were 
silent. Hal Marvin looked over at Yank 
with questioning eyes. 

“‘Of course, if you want us to,’’ he said 
finally. ‘But it seems to me—”’ 

“It’s a promise, then,’’ Fletcher put in 
quickly. ‘‘Thank you, fellows.’’ 

But it was hard to keep still about it, 
especially at basketball practice on Monday 
afternoon. There was a scrimmage with the 
scrubs, and in the heat of the contest, Bob 
Minton committed an obvious foul and 
jammed Fletcher roughly against the brick 
wall at one side of the gym. Benson, his eyes 
gleaming angrily, faced Minton with flushed 
face. 

“Cut it out,’’ he cried hoarsely. ‘‘Cut out 
the rough stuff.’’ 

‘“‘That will do, Benson,’’ the coach put in. 
*“Foul on the scrubs.’’ 

Benson, still angry, bounced the ball half- 
way down the floor in the direction of the 
foul line. 
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‘‘Tt’s up to you to get him for that, Doug,”’ 
he muttered between clenched teeth. ‘‘Stand 
up for your rights.”’ 

But Fletcher only smiled; and at the sight 
of that smile, Benson’s face suddenly crim- 
soned. 

“The darn yellow dog!’’ Yank heard him 
mutter. ‘‘He’s afraid of Minton.’’ 

But if Fletcher heard, he made no com- 
ment; and the incident was soon forgotten in 
the heat of renewed conflict. But to Yank it 
all seemed so wrong, so utterly unnecessary, 
that he was half tempted to tell Benson just 
where he got off. But a promise was a prom- 
ise; and he had given his word to Doug that 
he would not tell. 

He mentioned the incident to Peanut that 
night, and the fat boy snorted openly. 

‘It’s all right to be modest,’’ he remarked. 
“‘But I believe in a fellow getting what’s 
coming to him.”’ 

‘But all men aren’t made like you, Pea- 
nut,’’ Yank answered sweetly. 

The fat boy gazed up suspiciously from his 
book, but his roommate’s face was expression- 
less. 
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*“T’ve got to go over to the Gamma House 
to see Dick Siebert about an Algebra prob- 
lem,’’ Peanut announced. ‘‘I ought to be 
back in an hour or so.”’ 

The Gamma House was just across the 
street from the dormitory. There was no 
one, in the main room downstairs, but the 
front door was open, and Peanut entered 
without announcing his presence. Seibert’s 
room was on the third floor, and the visitor 
made his way quietly up the stairs. He was 
not especially anxious to meet anyone, par- 
ticularly Paul Maynard, who had his quarters 
there. 

But as he rounded the landing and made 
his way toward the second flight of stairs, he 
found himself looking into the open door 
of a room at the end of the hall. It was May- 
nard’s study. The senior was sitting at his 
desk reading a magazine, and—Peanut 
stopped dead in his tracks—he was smoking 
a cigarette. 

At that moment, Maynard looked up and 
discovered him. Peanut nodded, his face ex- 
pressionless; and at the sight of him, 
Maynard jumped to his feet. 
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‘‘What are you doing here?’’ he demanded. 
“‘Spying on me ?’’ 

“‘No, I’m on my way to see Seibert.’’ For 
an instant, the fat boy hesitated, then faced 
the senior unflinchingly. ‘‘You know that 
smoking is against the training rules, don’t 
you?’’ he asked quietly. 

“‘Tt’s none of your business whether I know 
it or not. And you’ll keep your mouth shut 
about this, do you understand ?”’ 

“Yes, I understand; but I don’t know 
whether I’ll keep still or not, Maynard.’’ 

The senior sneered at that, his eyes shining 
angrily. 

‘‘Go ahead and squeal then,’’ he snapped. 
‘“‘With me off the team, you can be the whole 
show.”’ 

‘*Maybe I can.’ 

Peanut spoke noncommittally, but there 
was something about his manner which lashed 
Mavnard into a wild outburst of rage. 

“Tt won’t do you any good,’’ he declared, 
with lowered voice. ‘‘I’ll simply deny it, and 
it will be mv word against vours.’’ - 

‘*T’d be willing to take a chance on that.’’ 

‘‘And if you do squeal,’? Maynard con- 
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tinued huskily, ‘‘the sophomore elass will 
paddle you within an inch of your life.’’ 

‘Why ?”’ 

‘*Because Ill tell them to.’’ 

‘*Go ahead and tell them.’’ Peanut turned. 
‘You can’t scare me, Maynard,’’ he an- 
nounced evenly. ‘‘If I think it’s the right 
thing to squeal on you, I’m going to do it— 
that’s all.’’ 

“Tf you do, I’ll run you out of college.”’ 

Hosni”? 

Peanut was worried, nevertheless. He knew 
that it would do him no good to antagonize 
the senior. But Maynard had been caught 
smoking, and it was against the rules of the 
swimming team to smoke during the active 
season. Peanut realized that a word from 
him, and Maynard would be dropped. And 
then, he would have a better chance to win 
his letter, to earn the coveted B. 

He spoke to Yank about it when he re- 
turned to the dormitory. 

““You’ve got him with the goods on,’’ Yank 
announced. ‘‘And it seems to me that it’s up 
to you to tell.’’ 

“‘But if I do, it will mean that Belmont will 
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lose five points in the meet with Steelton. 
And we need those points, Yank.”’ 

The other boy nodded. 

“‘T didn’t think of that,’’ he said. He hesi- 
tated for a moment. ‘‘But with Maynard out, 
Peanut, you’ll win the plunge and get your 
letter.’ 

“Yes, but—but—’’ Suddenly the fat boy 
made his decision. ‘‘I don’t want to win my 
B that way,’’ he announced quietly. ‘‘I’m 
not going to squeal, Yank.’’ 

His roommate did not answer, but there 
was a light of dawning admiration in his eyes. 

Peanut was all right. 


CHAPTER VI 
A CHALLENGE 


» N the Saturday following the 
: # Christmas vacation, the Belmont 
#7 team made basketball history at 
New Haven. They beat Yale on her own 
floor. Nothing like it had ever been heard of 
in the annals of Belmont sport; news of 
the victory raced through the campus, the 
old bell in Hale Hall rang out its summons, 
and the students marched in a body to meet 
the team when it returned from its tri- 
umphant trip. 

Coach Gordon told them about the game, 
standing on the steps of the dormitory, en- 
circled by a cheering mob. The men had out- 
done themselves, had fought from the first 
peal of the whistle until the last, had shot 
baskets with marvelous precision, had liter- 
ally played rings around the representatives 


of the larger university. He did not men- 
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tion names, and the students demanded them 
from him. 

‘“Who made the baskets? Who made the 
points?’’ they persisted. 

The coach smiled into their eager faces. 

“Fletcher and Brown each accounted for 
six goals from the floor,’’ he announced. 
‘‘And Benson caged eleven from the foul 
line.”’ 

‘“‘Oh-oo! Where are they? Speech, 
speech!’’ 

Yank and Fletcher were nowhere to be 
found, but someone discovered Benson near 
the front row of the crowd, and the big sopho- 
more was almost lifted bodily to the steps of 
the dormitory. 

‘‘There isn’t anything to say about it, fel- 
lows,’’ he began, ‘‘except that the old Belmont 
spirit was there with bells on.”’’ 

‘*Ye-ay! Oh you, Benson!”’ 

There was no more speechmaking, how- 
ever; someone announced at that moment that 
the wood was ready for the big bonfire, and 
all hands adjourned to the athletic field, where 
they danced happily around the rising flames 
and sang the Belmont Alma Mater song. 
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“Some team!’? Peanut announced to 
Yank, after the celebration had finally ended. 
‘*But now that we’ve made a reputation, we’ll 
have to hang on to it.”’ 

Evidently the team had the same feeling, 
for the practice on Monday afternoon was 
the best that had yet been held. There was 
no scrimmage, only passing and shooting, 
with three men rushing down the floor from 
basket to basket in the formation that Coach 
Gordon had taught them. 

On Tuesday, however, the scrubs took a 
hand. It may have been reaction from the 
victory over Yale, or the varsity may have 
just had an off-day; but at any rate, the work 
of the first team was not so smooth as it might 
have been, and the coach stopped them once 
in the midst of scrimmage to tell them a few 
truths about the danger of over-confidence. 

“‘Tt isn’t swell-headedness that’s the matter 
with us,’’ Benson retorted. ‘‘What we need 
is some fight.”’ 

His glowing eyes fastened themselves on 
Doug Fletcher, and Yank noted that Doug’s 
face paled just a bit and his lips snapped 
shut. Suddenly, Yank felt himself vaguely 
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exasperated at Fletcher’s quiet acceptance of 
Benson’s insinuations. Fletcher had played 
what was perhaps the best game on the floor 
in the New Haven contest. He had won his 
right to be designated the star of the Belmont 
team. But according to Benson’s standards, 
he had not stood up to the mark; he had not 
fought back. On several occasions, in the 
excitement of a close contest, the play had 
roughened; there had been one or two per- 
sonal skirmishes. Benson himself had once 
been warned by the referee for unnecessary 
roughness and had had a foul called on him, 
And unfortunately, Fletcher had chosen that 
moment in which to put in a quiet word. 

‘“‘Go easy,’’ he had said. ‘‘Play the game.”’ 

‘‘Keep your mouth shut,’’ Benson had 
snapped back at him withasnarl. ‘‘I am play- 
ime mt. 

Yank recalled, in reviewing the contest, 
fhat Fletcher’s play had been remarkably 
free from personal contact. He had played 
like a machine, impersonally, tirelessly. It 
was, in fact, the highest possible develop- 
ment of the art of basketball; but Benson did 
not look, upon it that way. He thought that 
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Fletcher was afraid; was yellow. And he 
made no effort to conceal his feelings. 

“He hasn’t any nerve,’’ Yank heard him 
telling Jim Manley, after the practice. ‘‘He 
showed it against Lincoln, and in the Yale 
game.”’ 

Jim Manley nodded, accepting the big 
sophomore’s verdict without comment. Yank 
noticed that Fletcher was sitting only a few 
feet away; undoubtedly he also had heard 
the remark. But he did not answer, did not 
even look up from what he was doing. 

“Tf I were Doug,’’ Yank told himself an- 
erily, ‘‘I’d let Benson know a thing or two.’’ 

Again the temptation to tell the basketball 
squad what had happened at the copper mine 
grew strong within him. He even went so 
far as to speak to Fletcher about it. 

““You know what Benson’s saying about 
you, don’t you, Doug ?”’ he asked. 

The other boy nodded. 

“Yes, but it won’t do any harm, I guess,’’ 
he answered. 

But Yank shook his head. 

“‘Tt ts doing harm,’ he persisted. ‘‘The 
thing’s getting around college.’’ 
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Fletcher raised his eyes at that, but did 
not answer. 

“Tt would clear everything up if you would 
let us tell them about the copper mine,’’ Yank 
persisted. ‘‘How about it?” 

Fletcher hesitated for an instant. 

“T’d rather you didn’t,’? he answered fin- 
ally. ‘‘I’ll settle this in my own way, Yank.”’ 

It was surprising, though, how the rumor 
persisted. Those who had seen Fletcher 
play in the Lincoln game, and the few who 
had gone to New Haven, remembered that 
some of the things that Benson maintained 
were undoubtedly true. Whatever might be 
said about his basketball playing, Fletcher 
surely wasn’t looking for a fight. They re- 
solved to watch him in the contest with State. 

And in that game some of their doubts were 
confirmed. There was no change in Fletcher’s 
attitude; he gave the same consistent, bril- 
liant performance that he had shown in the 
preceding contests. To the men who under- 
stand the finer points of basketball, his work 
was the acme of perfection. Graceful, shifty, 
clean, he slipped away from the burly guard 
who opposed him and scored basket after 
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basket. But he did not fight; when a man 
charged him, he stepped neatly to one side, 
when someone heckled him as he dribbled 
down the floor, he simply increased his speed 
and left his opponent panting in the rear. 

“‘Get back at him, he’s using his elbows,”’’ 
Benson called out once. ‘‘Don’t let them run 
all over you.”’ 

But Fletcher only smiled that quiet smile 
of his that Yank had come to know and 
trotted back to his position. Benson’s eyes 
followed him angrily. 

“*Vellow!’’ he said. 

There were a good many students on the 
stands who were inclined to agree with Ben- 
son. Fletcher was not well known among the 
undergraduates; he did not belong to a fra- 
ternity, and his friends were comparatively 
few. Before he went out for basketball, even 
the majority of his classmates had not heard 
of him. Benson, on the other hand, who 
never lost an opportunity to push himself 
forward, was a sophomore and reputed to be 
the best basketball player in college. He was, 
moreover, a fighter; even his enemies were 
willing to concede him that. 
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It was only natural, therefore, that a large 
eroup of students sided with JSBenson. 
Fletcher was a good basketball player, but 
he was yellow; he had shown them that. The 
protests of Yank Brown, Peanut, and Hal 
Marvin fell mostly on deaf ears. The word 
went around college that Fletcher lacked 
nerve. 

He heard about it, of course; heard, and 
was silent. Jf Yank and Peanut had not 
known about the copper mine incident, it is 
just possible that they might have agreed 
with the majority of the students. For it 
did not seem conceivable to them that a fel- 
low with any red blood in his veins would 
stand quietly by and let Benson’s words go 
unchallenged. But they knew that under- 
neath his quiet exterior, Doug Fletcher was 
second to none of them in the element of 
courage. 

‘If I were you, I’d tell Benson where he 
got off,’’ Peanut declared, when Fletcher 
dropped into their room on the evening fol- 
lowing the State game. ‘‘There’s a limit 
to all things.”’ 

‘“Perhaps there is.’? Fletcher’s voice was 
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quiet, but there was something about the 
way he spoke that caused Peanut to gaze at 
him keenly. 

““Will you let me tell about the copper 
mine, Doug ?’’ he pleaded. 

But the other boy shook his head. 

‘*No,’’ he answered shortly. ‘‘I’ll settle 
this thing with Benson alone.”’’ 

He went out shortly afterwards, following 
the winding hall to his own room, where he 
sat perhaps for a half hour looking out of 
his window to the darkened campus. Then 
he arose and made his way to the far end of 
the building, where Benson’s quarters were 
situated. He found the big sophomore alone, 
reading a book. 

Benson was frankly surprised to see him, 
and he made no effort to conceal his amaze- 
ment. It occurred to Fletcher at that mo- 
ment that whatever else might be said about 
Benson, he was at least honest. When he did 
not like a man, he told him so. And in this 
instance, he nodded rather grumpily at his 
visitor. 

“Sit down,’’ he said, not over-cordially. 
‘¢ Anything I ean do for you to-night ?”’ 
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‘Yes, I want to have a little talk with 
you.”’ 

‘‘Shoot!”’ 

Fletcher had not sat down; he stood with 
his feet slightly apart directly in front of 
the varsity center. 

“‘Benson,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘you’ve been 
spreading the report around college that I’m 
yellow, haven’t you?”’ 

The other boy’s eyes opened wide, but he 
answered quickly enough. 

“‘T haven’t been spreading any reports, 
Fletcher,’’ he retorted. ‘‘I’ve simply been 
saying what I think—that you haven’t any 
fight in you.’’ 

“*You’ve got to stop it.’’ 

The freshman spoke quietly enough, but 
his voice had lost a little of its softness, and 
there was a ringing quality to it which Ben- 
son had never noticed. before. 

‘*What’s that!’’ Benson had risen to his 
feet and was facing his visitor. ‘‘Do I under- - 
stand you to say that I’ve got to stop it?”’ 

“That’s what I said.’’ 

‘*Who’s going to make me??? 

“T am.?? 
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Benson dropped back a single step. A sud- 
den wave of anger rushed over him, to be 
replaced an instant later by a surge of real 
amusement. He smiled, but it was not a 
pleasant smile, expressing a sort of con- 
temptible toleration for the boy before him. 
Benson chose to take the matter as a joke. 

‘*What’s your plan?’’ he asked sarcasti- 
eally. 

‘“‘No plan. I just want you to promise me 
that you’ll cut out telling people that I’m 
yellow.’’ 

‘“‘There’s only one thing that prevents 
that.’? Benson spoke deliberately, his lips 
eurling. ‘‘I happen to think that you are.’’ 

‘‘And you won’t promise ?”’ 

“Of course not.”’ 

“‘All right, then.’? Fletcher’s eyes bored 
into the other boy. ‘‘Before I say anything 
else, I want you to know this, Benson. Your 
idea of basketball is all wrong. If you want 
to fight, you ought to get a pair of boxing 
gloves and get in the ring with someone. But 
on the basketball court you’re supposed to 
play the game according to the rules, and 
leave the fighting to someone else. That’s my 
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theory and that’s the way I’m going to play. 
Neither you nor anyone like you can make 
me change.”’ 

“‘Ves, I understand that.’’ Benson smiled 
amusedly. ‘‘What else were you going to 
say? Because, if you’ve finished, I’ve got a 
nice book here to—”’ | 

“‘T’m not finished.’’ Fletcher’s words were 
sharper now. ‘‘You say I’m afraid to fight. 
Very well, how does this suit you? I dare 
you to come up to the athletic field with nie— 
to-night.”’ 

‘“Where 2?’ 

“‘To the athletic field; just the two of us, 
with our bare hands. And we’ll have it out 
up there.”’ 

““You mean fight?’? Benson’s jaw had 
dropped in sheer amazement. 

““Ves, I mean fight; alone, on the field— 
to-night.”’ 

For perhaps a half minute, Benson did not 
answer, simply stared open-mouthed at the 
calm-eved freshman before him. 

“‘Let’s get this thing straight,’’ he said 
finally. ‘‘You want me to go up on the field 
with you to-night and fight you?’’ 
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““Ves, you’ve got it straight.’’ 

‘‘But what’s the idea?’’ 

‘Simply this. I’m sick and tired of hear- 
ing you say I’m yellow. If I lick you there at 
the field to-night, then I can ram those words 
of yours down your throat. If you should 
lick me, then you’ll know you’ve been in a 
scrap, anyhow..”’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ Benson glanced curiously at 
the other boy. Strangely, he was not angry, 
only stunned a bit, and amused. As far as he 
was concerned, he was not adverse to a fair 
fight on the athletic field or anywhere else. 
But he could not see much sense to that. 
Fletcher was at least forty pounds lighter 
than he was; it would not be a battle, but a 
massacre. What did the other boy have up 
his sleeve, anyhow? 

And then, Benson saw—or thought he saw 
—through the whole thing. Fletcher was 
taking a big chance, was bluffing. He had 
been so harassed, had been made so miser- 
able over the report that had spread through 
the student body that he had decided to put 
an end to it, even at the expense of a drub- 
bing. In other words, he would rather take a 
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licking than continue to lose caste with his 
fellow students. And he knew that a drub- 
bing was hardly probable, that there was, in 
fact, a chance that Benson might believe him 
sincere and apologize for what he had said. 

For an instant, the big sophomore was 
tempted to call the bluff; to accept the chal- 
lenge to go up to the field. Once there, he 
was certain that Fletcher would refuse to 
fight. 

But suddenly, a wave of contempt swept 
over him. He decided that it wasn’t worth 
while. 

“*T think you’re bluffing, Fletcher,’’ he an- 
nounced evenly. ‘‘You know as well as I do 
that I could lick you with one hand tied 
behind my back. But I’m not going to eall 
your bluff; I’m simply going to tell you to 
get out of here and keep away from me after 
this as much as you ean.”’ 

Fletcher’s face had grown suddenly pale; 
he stood facing his big sophomore rival with 
clenched fists and sombre eyes. But his 
voice was steady. 

“Does that mean you won’t fieht?” he 
asked. 
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“*Tt means that I don’t think it worth while 
to call your bluff.’’ 

‘*Tt isn’t a bluff, Benson. But if you won’t 
fight me, you won’t; and that’s all there 1s 
to it.’””’ The freshman’s lips curled suddenly. 
‘But at least our little talk has done this 
much,”’ he added deliberately. ‘‘It has shown 
me that you are as yellow as you would make 
me out to be.”’ 

He had expected Benson to flare up at that; 
but the sophomore simply turned to his book 
and picked it up from the desk. 

““Oh, go away,’’ he said wearily, ‘‘and let 
me alone.’’ 

For a moment, Fletcher stood looking at 
him, his lips framed for further words. But 
suddenly, he turned and walked toward the 
door. 

‘“‘Think it over,’’ he said quietly. ‘‘Any 
time you say is all right for me.’’ 

Benson did not answer, but after the other 
boy had gone, he laid aside his book and 
stared for a long time at the pennant-hung 
wall opposite him. 

“‘T’ll have to tell some of the fellows about 
this,’’ he said finally. 
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But after a time, he decided that he would 
nold off for a while. It wouldn’t do any 
good, and there was no telling what might 
happen. There was just a chance, of course, 
that Fletcher really meant what he said. 


CHAPTER VII 


A PADDLING BEE 


EANUT had gone to the ‘‘movies.’” 
Pp Yank Brown, sitting alone in their 
room in Blair Hall on the Monday 
night following the Columbia game, was some- 
how out of sorts with the whole world. There 
was really no reason why he should have 
felt particularly glum at that time; the bas- 
ketball season promised to be a howling suc- 
cess, the swimming team had beaten Haldwin 
and Porchester, and the past two weeks had 
been uneventful to the point of monotony. 

“I’m going stale, I guess,’? Yank told him- 
self impatiently. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
me, anyhow 9”’ 

He turned his attention to the English book 
before him, but in spite of all that he could 
do, his mind strayed to other topics. Finally, 
he tossed the book aside and gave way to 
reflection. 


As usual, his thoughts were on basketball. 
97 
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The fellows were coming through; they had 
beaten Porchester, 45 to 18, had run away 
from Alston Tech by an even larger score, 
and had counted a victory over Columbia in 
what was described by the New York papers 
as one of the fastest games ever seen in the 
Morningside gymnasium. Yank forgot his 
‘“‘orouch”’ for a few moments in contempla- 
tion of that game. In spite of the record 
that Belmont had made; in spite of her vic- 
tory over Yale, Columbia had fully expected 
to win. But the larger college had been 
treated to one of the surprises of the season. 
The Belmont team had started off like a 
whirlwind, counting three baskets in rapid 
succession and establishing a Jead which the 
larger college, try as she might, could not 
overcome. The contest had ended with those 
six precious points in favor of the visiting 
five. 

There had been nothing to mar the com- 
pleteness of the victory; even Art Benson had 
kept his mouth closed throughout the contest. 
Once or twice, Yank had caught him gazing 
at Fletcher curiously, but whatever his 
thoughts, he kent them to himself. Yank 
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wondered idly what had happened to keep 
Benson silent. 

‘*Probably he knows that he’s only hurt- 
ing the team by crabbing all. the time,’’ he 
decided finally. ‘‘But just the same, I’d like 
to crown him one.’’ 

Yank’s thoughts turned then to the swim- 
ming team. It looked as if there, too, Bel- 
mont was out to make a name for herself. 
Haldwin and Porchester had fallen easy vic- 
tims, and only the Steelton meet remained. 
But it was that meeting with Steelton that 
was to decide the fate of Peanut Putnam. 
In spite of his conscientious training, Peanut 
had yet to win a first plaee in a dual contest. 
Against both Haldwin and Porchester, Paul 
Maynard had beaten him in the plunge. 
There was no denying that the other boy was 
better than Peanut in his favorite event. In 
the first meet, he had won by a clean five 
feet; in the second Peanut had crawled up a 
bit, but not quite enough for victory. A bare 
six inches had separated their best plunges. 

Yank could not quite forget the look in 
Maynard’s eyes when the result of Peanut’s 
final effort had been announced. There had 
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been something akin to fear in that look; 
Maynard had not said anything, but his lips 
had curled sneeringly and his fists had 
clenched until the muscles stood out upon 
his heavy arms like steel bands. 

“Vou want to look out for him,’’ Yank 
had told his roommate that night. ‘‘He’s got 
it in for you, just as sure as fate.”’ 

But Peanut had only laughed. 

“I’m ereeping up on him every day,’’ he 
had answered. ‘‘By the time the Steelton 
meet comes around, I’ll be able to wallop the 
tar out of him.’’ 

“‘T hope you ean.”’ 

Peanut hoped so, too. He had already 
accounted for six points in the two dual 
meets, but he would need another five to win 
his varsity letter; and the earning of that 
**B’’ was the one big ambition of Peanut’s 
otherwise, ambitionless life. But to win five 
points, he would have to beat Maynard. 

‘*T hone he ean do it,’? Yank said to him- 
self. ‘‘Goodness knows, he’s tried hard 
enouch.’’ 

Suddenly, there was a knock on the door, 
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and Yank, welcoming companionship, scram- 
bled to his feet. 

‘*‘Come in,’’ he called. 

The visitor was Bob Minton, vice-president 
of the freshman class. He seemed very much 
excited about something. 

‘‘Hear what’s up, Yank?’’ he demanded. 

‘‘No, what ?’’ 

“‘There’s a paddling bee on.’’ 

‘“Where ?”’ 

“Up to the field. They’ve got Bunny Sloan 
and some others.’’ 

““Humph!”’ For a minute or two, Yank 
did not answer. He had never been present 
at a paddling bee, but he had heard of them. 
Occasionally, when some unfortunate fresh- 
man broke the unwritten rules of the college 
he was commanded to report at the athletic 
field at a certain hour in the night. There, 
a special committee of the sophomore class 
awaited him, explained to him that he had 
overstepped the bounds, that he had been 
‘‘fresh’’ and that they had been appointed a 
committee to paddle him. Unless he could 
give sufficient excuse for his conduct, he was 
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‘out through the mill,’’? which consisted 
mainly of bending over while the none too 
reluctant Sophs wielded the paddle with 
merciless force. All in all, Yank believed 
it to be a good thing; but it seemed to him 
as if the sophomores were carrying things 
too far. Two or three of the finest fellows 
in the class had been paddled within a week 
or So. 

‘“‘What’s Bunny Sloan done?’’ he de- 
manded. 

“He wouldn’t tip his hat to Jim Hardy 
when Jim told him to.”’ 

‘‘But he doesn’t have to, now. That stunt 
was dropped with the first term.’’ 

‘‘T know; but they’re going to paddle him 
just the same.”’ 

‘‘It isn’t square. It seems to me that the 
Sophs are running things too much their own 
way.”’ 

‘“‘T know, but what can we do?”’ 

Yank’s jaw snapped shut. 

‘‘T don’t know just what we ean do,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘But I’m going up to the field. 
Are you game ?’’ 

Minton nodded. 
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*‘T’m with you,’’ he announced shortly. 

It was a fairly cold night, and Yank slipped 
on his varsity sweater. But his hat was no- 
where to be found, and suddenly vaguely irri- 
tated, he turned to Minton. 

‘Peanut, the poor boob, has probably taken 
my hat again,’’ he announced. ‘Lost his, I 
suppose.”’ 

‘*What’ll you wear?”’ 

‘*Nothing, come on!”’ 

The campus was deserted. It was too early 
for the ‘‘movies’’ to be out, and most of the 
undergraduates were in their rooms study- 
ing. The two boys made their way quietly 
to the athletic field; there was no moon, but 
the stars were plentiful, and as soon as they 
were inside the main gate, they could see a 
group of dark figures gathered near the 
center of the baseball diamond. 

“There they are,’? Yank whispered. ‘‘A 
paddling bee, sure as fate.”’ 

‘What are you going to do?”’ 

“Go up and find out what’s happening.’’ 

‘““Maybe we’ll get paddled ourselves.”’ 

**T don’t think so.”’ 

Yank was fairly confident that the Sophs 
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would not dare go quite so far as that. He 
had broken no rules, and moreover, he was 
a member of a varsity team; and varsity men 
were permitted certain privileges which even 
sophomores could not ignore. 

“Come on,’’ he said. 

There were only eight men in the group; 
they seemed to be talking earnestly about 
something and did not notice the two intru- 
ders until they were less than five yards away. 
Then they turned suspiciously. 

“‘Who’s there,’’ someone demanded. 

““Tt’s me, Yank Brown.’’ 

“‘Hm, a freshman! What’s the idea?”’ 

Yank recognized the speaker then; it was 
Art Benson, who regarded the freshman 
president with glowing eyes. 

“What’s the idea?’’ he repeated. 

“Just thought we’d drop up to see what 
was hannenine,’’ Yank answered quietly. ‘‘I 
hear you’ve got Bunny Sloan up here.’’ 

‘*What if we have?’’ 

“Nothing; only I’m wondering what rule 
he’s broken.”’ 

‘*TIt’s none of your business, Brown, who 
we’ve got up here or what he’s done,” 4 
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second sophomore broke in angrily. ‘‘And 
you’ve got your nerve with you, trying to 
butt in.’’ 

‘*Maybe I have.’’ Yank still spoke quietly. 
“‘But Sloan’s a member of my class, and I’m 
freshman president. I’m here because I feel 
I ought to be here.’’ 

““Well, you’ve got the wrong feeling.’’ It 
was Benson again. ‘‘How about it, fel- 
lows?’’? he demanded. ‘‘What shall we do 
about this?”’ 

‘“‘Paddle Brown too, and Minton with 
him.”’ 

“‘Throw him in the canal.’’ 

But Benson hesitated. He knew that to 
paddle Yank in the middle of basketball sea- 
son would bring the whole college down upon 
his head; and Benson had no intention of 
getting in wrong with the undergraduates. 
But he was plainly irritated at the unex- 
pected situation. 

“Listen, Yank,’’ he said. ‘‘You know you 
haven’t any right up here. Suppose you beat 
it, and forget all about it.’’ 

“‘T will, if you’ll answer a question or two.”’ 

‘What questions ?”’ 
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‘“‘What has Bunny Sloan done ?’’ 

Benson hesitated for a moment. 

“Tt isn’t any of your business, but I’ll tell 
you just to satisfy you. He wouldn’t tip his 
hat to Jim Hardy.’’ 

“When ??”’ 

‘‘Saturday, on the campus.’’ 

“But he didn’t have to. That rule was 
dropped last week, when the exams ended.”’ 

‘*Nevertheless—”’ 

“Don’t bother with him, Art,’’ one of the 
other sophomores put in. ‘‘He hasn’t any 
right to question us like this.’’ 

‘*T know he hasn’t.’? Benson turned again 
to Yank. ‘‘T guess you and Minton had better 
beat it,’’ he said threateningly. 

‘And if we don’t?”’ 

“Then you’ll have to take the conse- 
quences.’’ 

There was a pause, a pause fraught with 
tensity. And at that moment, Bunny Sloan 
took a hand. 

‘‘Never mind about me, Yank,’’ he put in. 
“‘T can get over it all right, I guess.” 

But Yank shook his head stubbornly. 
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“It isn’t square, Bunny,’’ he answered. 
‘‘And I’m not going to stand for it.” 

“You’re not, hey?’’ Benson was growing 
angry. ‘‘If you’re not out of this field in two 
minutes, Yank, we’ll paddle you.”’ 

Yank did not move. There were eight men 
in the group, three freshmen and five sopho- 
mores. With himself and Minton, the num- 
bers would be even. Suddenly, he turned to 
his classmates. 

‘“‘Fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘there are ten of us 
here, five Sophs and five freshmen. I'll 
handle Benson if you men will take the rest. 
How about it?’’ 

For a moment, no one answered. Then 
Benson confronted Yank with flashing eyes. 

“‘TDon’t be a fool, Yank,’’ he said earnestly. 
‘You know that if you do a thing like that, 
the sophomore class will never forgive you.’’ 

Yank knew it, but at that moment he did 
not care if the whole college never forgave 
him. His fighting spirit was up. 

‘‘T’m willing to take a chance on that,’’ he 
answered. ‘You'll either let Sloan go, or 
there’ll be a scrap.’’ 
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“‘And if there is, we'll wait until after 
basketball season and paddle the hide off 
you.’’ 

“‘Go ahead, then.’? Yank turned again to 
the gaping freshmen. ‘‘How about it, fel- 
lows?’’ he asked. 

For an instant no one answered. Then Bob 
Minton stepped forward. 

“‘T’m with you, Yank,”’’ he said. 

“‘T am too,’’ Sloan put in. ‘‘But I’d rather 
take the paddling, honestly, Yank.’’ 

The other two members of the first year 
class said nothing. They were frankly half 
seared out of their wits, and Yank decided at 
the outset that he could not count on them 
for much help. It would be three against 
five; and Benson was worth two men himself. 
Still, Yank decided to take the chance. 

“The two minutes are up, Art,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘Now what are you going to do 
about it?” 

Benson took a single step forward; he was 
naturally auick-tempered, and Yank’s quiet 
command of the situation was anything but 
soothing. , 

““We’re going to teach you a lesson tha€ 
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you'll remember all your life,’’ he snapped. 

But suddenly, there was an interruption. 
Another figure, unseen, had come through the 
gate. 

‘““What’s all this about?’’ he asked im- 
portantly. 

Benson whirled in his tracks and con- 
fronted the newcomer. 

‘“Who are you?’’ he demanded. 

‘I’m Paul Maynard. What’s the row?”’ 

Benson smiled relievedly. Maynard was a 
senior, the natural person to take charge of 
the situation. 

‘“We’re having a little paddling bee,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘Yank Brown here decided that 
we weren’t conducting things quite to his 
liking.’’ 

‘“What’s Brown got to do with it?”’ 

““Nothing.’’ 

Maynard turned to Yank. 

‘“You’re Putnam’s roommate, aren’t you?’’ 

‘¢Vesg,”? 

‘‘What’re you doing up here?’’ 

Yank would have liked to have told him 
that it was none of his business, but better 
wisdom prevailed. 
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‘The sophomores are going to paddle 
Bunny Sloan for breaking a rule that isn’t 
in force any more,’’ he explained. ‘‘I’m tell- 
ing them not to do it, because it isn’t square.”’ 

‘And who are you, to tell us how to run the 
college ?”’ 

Yank’s temper almost got the better of him 
then, but with an effort he held himself to- 
gether. 

‘Tt doesn’t matter who I am,”’ he answered. 
‘‘T’m here to see fair play, and I’m going to 
see it in spite of you or anyone else.’’ 

‘‘Oh, you are, hey?’’ There was menace in 
Maynard’s tones. He turned suddenly to 
Benson. ‘‘Go on with your paddling bee, 
Art,’’ he said. 

Benson nodded. 

‘‘Come on, Sloan,’’ he commanded. 

Nonplused, Yank Brown stepped forward 
as if to prevent the injustice, but Bob Minton 
laid a restraining hand on his arm. 

“You can’t do anything against Maynard,’’ 
he said quietly. ‘‘He’s a senior, you know.’’ 

““Yes, I know.’’ 


Yank’s arms dropped helplessly to his 
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side. He was stumped. The silent group of 
sophomores, with the three freshmen in their 
midst, had drawn farther away. Maynard, 
standing to one side, reached into his pocket 
and drew out a cigarette. A moment later, 
a match flashed. He was smoking. And 
watching him, Yank Brown thought of a way 
out. 

“Wait a minute, you fellows,’’ he called 
sharply. The sophomores halted. ‘‘It’s one 
of the rules of the swimming team,’’ Yank 
continued, turning to Maynard, ‘‘that anyone 
who smokes during the season will be dropped 
from the squad. You’re smoking, aren’t you, 
Maynard ?”’ 

‘‘What business is it of yours if I am?”’ 

“‘Quite a lot my business.’’ Yank spoke 
slowly, so as to let his words sink in. ‘*Un- 
less you put out that cigarette right now and 
tell the Sophs to let Sloan go, I’ll report you 
to the coach.”’ 

“You'll what?”? It was Maynard’s turn to 
assume the defensive. Probably he would 
not have smoked so openly, had it not been 
for the excitement of the moment. But there 
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was no doubt of the fact that he was smoking, 
and that Yank Brown and the others had 
caught him at it. 

‘“‘T’ll report you. And I mean what I say. 
You won’t get away with it this time.’’ 

Maynard knew that he was caught, knew 
that he was in a tight corner which even he, 
a senior, could not squeeze out of. And he 
was angry, angry at himself, but especially. 
at Yank Brown. 

“You insignificant freshmen,’’ he splut- 
tered. ‘‘I’ll have you run out of college if 
you threaten me.”’ 

“I’m not threatening you.’’ Yank spoke 
quietly. ‘‘I’m only telling you something.”’ 

Maynard had thrown the cigarette away, 
but the damage had been done. 

“‘The trouble with you, Brown,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘is that you’ve got an exaggerated 
idea of your own importance. Nobody will 
believe you, of course.’’ 

“‘Oh, yes they will,’? Bob Minton put in 
suddenly. ‘‘Because I’ll back Yank up in 
what he says.’’ 

“Oh, you will, hey??? Maynard turned to 
Benson and the other sophomores. ‘‘You 
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know what Brown’s trying to do, don’t you?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘He’s trying to have me kicked 
off the swimming team so that his roommate 
will win first place in the Steelton meet and 
get his letter.’’ 

But Benson did not answer. Whatever 
faults he may have had, breaking training 
was not one of them; and he evidenced little 
sympathy for what Maynard had done. 

‘‘Seems to me you ought to cut that thing 
out during the season,’’ he grumbled. 

Maynard regarded him with mingled anger 
and surprise. 

““What’s eating you, anyhow?’’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘Do you want to paddle these fresh- 
men, or don’t you?’’ 

‘‘Of course we do.”’ 

“Then go ahead.”’ 

‘‘Remember, Maynard,’’ Yank put in 
quietly. ‘‘If they do, I’m going to report 
you. And,’’ he added grimly, ‘‘if I hear of 
you smoking another cigarette before the 
Steelton meet next Saturday, I’ll report you, 
anyhow.’’ 

‘““You keep that trap of yours closed.” 
Maynard spoke angrily, but, somehow, most 
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of the defiance had gone out of his voice. 
There had been something about the way 
Yank spoke which told him that he would 
make good his words. And Maynard wanted 
to take part in that swimming meet, if only 
to beat Peanut Putnam. 

Suddenly, he turned to Benson. 

‘‘Perhaps we’d better call the whole thing 
off, Benson,’’ he said. ‘‘You can get your 
gang together and hold the thing some other 
night. It’s pretty late, anyhow.”’ 

Yank smiled triumphantly, and Maynard 
turned to him angrily. 

“You'll hear some more about this,’’ he 
said huskily. He turned then to the hopeful 
freshmen. ‘‘Beat it!’’ he commanded. 

They ‘‘beat it.”’” And after them, without a 
word, Art Benson and his sophomore cohorts 
followed. Maynard waited until they had 
disappeared in the darkness and then stalked 
after them. When he too had been swallowed 
up in the shadows, Yank turned grinningly to 
Bob Minton. 

“It’s been quite a night for us, Bob,’’ he 
said, yawning. ‘‘What do you say if we hit 
the hay?’ 
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Bob left him at the side entrance to the 
dormitory. At the front door Yank almost 
bumped into ‘‘Chief’’ Melburne, the college 
watchman. 

‘‘Good evening, Chief,’’ he said. 

The older man glanced at him keenly. 

‘Good night, Brown,’’ he answered. 

But there was something ominous in the 
way that he spoke, 


CHAPTER VIII 


DEBARRED 


“HE hands of the watch propped up 
against the back of the chair next 
to Yank Brown’s bed pointed to 
twenty-five minutes to eight. Yank, regard- 
ing it sleepily, wondered why the Chapel bell 
did not ring. 

‘“‘The watch must be fast,’’ he decided fin- 
ally, and turned over for another wink of 
sleep. From the adjoining room came weird 
sounds which indicated that Peanut was 
still in the happy land of slumber. 

Five minutes went by, and Yank stirred 
restlessly. 

“Oh, Peanut!’’ he ealled. But the sound 
of his roommate’s heavy breathing was the 
only answer. 

**Peanut!”’ 

The creaking of the fat boy’s bed was 
followed by a mumbled groan. 


““What’s the matter?”’ 
116 
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“Nothing. What time are you?’’ 

‘“‘Twenty minutes to eight.’’ 

Yank scrambled to his feet and shuffled to 
the door of Peanut’s room. 

‘‘Have you heard any bell?’’ he asked. 

‘*No, have you?’’ 

‘‘Not a sound.’’ Yank was silent for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘I wonder if they’ve stolen the clap- 
per again,’’ he ventured finally. 

The yawn on Peanut’s face changed sud- 
denly into a grin. 

“*T bet they have,’’ he answered eagerly. 

But Yank didn’t seem especially ear 
about it. 

‘That’s the second time in two weeks,’’ he 
announced. ‘‘And I don’t like it, Peanut; 
it’s prep school stuff.’’ 

‘*We should worry. We’ll have an excuse 
for being late to Chapel.’’ 

Yank glanced again at his watch. 

‘‘Going to try to make it?’’ he asked. 

“‘T don’t think so. It will mean missing 
breakfast, and I’m sorta hungry this morn- 
ing, Yank.”’ 

““You always are.’’ The freshman presi- 
dent turned suddenly toward his chum and 
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roommate. ‘‘Listen here, young fellow,’’ he 
demanded with feigned anger. ‘‘What were 
you doing with my hat last night ?”’ 

“Your hat?’? Peanut’s eyes opened in 
frank surprise. ‘‘I don’t know anything 
about it.’’ 

“Didn’t you wear it to the movies?” 

“‘No, sir. I had on my own.’’ Peanut 
climbed rather painfully out of bed and 
erossed his room. ‘‘Here it is,’’ he said. 
‘“You can see my initials inside the sweat- 
band.’’ 

“‘You’re right for once in your life,’? Yank’ 
frowned. ‘‘But I wonder where mine went.”’ 

‘““Wasn’t it here last night?”’ 

CEN O;”? 

‘‘Tt was on the desk when I left for down- | 
town. You were downstairs with Jim Man- 
ley.”’ 

‘‘Hunny, how it should have gone.’’ Yank 
turned back to his own room. ‘‘Things seems 
to be going wrong with us, Peanut,’’ he an- 
nounced. 

‘‘T haven’t noticed any tragedies yet. I 
wonder what Prexy will say in Chapel this 
morning about the bell.’? 
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**Probably bawl the fellows out.” 

‘‘He was sorer than a wet hen last time.’’ 
Peanut grinned at the recollection. ‘I 
wouldn’t want to be the fellow that did it— 
and get caught.”’ 

‘Oh, he won’t get caught. Don’t you 
worry.’’ Yank changed the subject. ‘I 
haven’t told you about last night yet, have I, 
Peanut?’’ he asked. 

“‘No, what about it?’’ 

‘‘We put one over on your friend May- 
nard.’’ 

““How?”’ 

Peanut was frankly tickled at Yank’s 
recital. But the grin had gone from his face 
by the time that the story was finished. 

“‘Maynard will never forgive you for that,”’ 
he said warningly. ‘‘He doesn’t forget easily, 
you know.”’ 

But Yank refused to be concerned much 
about it. 

“‘T don’t think that Maynard can hurt me 
any,’’ he answered. ‘‘You’re the one who 
had better look out.”’ 

But Peanut only chuckled. 

“‘T did seventy feet in the plunge yester- 
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day,’’ he announced happily. ‘‘And if I can 
do it again against Steelton, I can probably 
beat Maynard.”’ 

“But he’s done better than that, hasn’t 
he?”’ 

““Yes, but not this year. He isn’t train- 
ing, you know.”’ 

Yank nodded. 

‘“‘Well, go to it, Peanut,’’ he said. ‘‘Come 
on; Chapel’s out.”’ 

It was a rather downcast group of boys 
who trudged out of the Chapel door and 
across the campus. The two freshmen, spying 
Bob Minton in the midst of a group of class- 
mates, joined him on the way to the Biologi- 
eal Building. 

‘‘Why the funeral aspect?’’ Peanut de- 
manded. 

Minton smiled wryly. 

‘““You ought to have heard Prexy this 
morning.”’ 

‘“What did he say ?”’ 

“‘T wouldn’t repeat it.’’ 

‘‘He simply told us that we were a bunch 
of prep school boobs, and that if the clapper 
to the bell is ever stolen again, he’ll suspend 
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the whole college for two weeks,’ one of the 
others explained. 

“Sore, hey ?”’ 

‘‘Sore? He was frothing at the mouth.”’ 

‘“‘Humph! They’ll never know who did it, 
though.”’ 

‘*Probably not.’’ 

That seemed to be the general opinion. The 
clapper had been stolen for the first time 
less than two weeks ago, and the President 
had made it plain then that he would not 
tolerate a repetition of the trick. But he had 
been unable to discover the culprit, and the 
matter would probably have been forgotten 
had it not occurred again. But some stu- 
dent more daring than the others had elected 
to repeat the stunt. 

“The poor boob!’’? Yank muttered. 

He forgot about it, however, in an effort 
to jot down notes from the lecture that the 
professor was giving. It was something of a 
relief when a boy from the Registrar’s office 
came into the room and interrupted the 
smooth flow of words. Yank’s hand was get- 
ting tired from writing so fast. | 

The boy handed a note to the professor, 
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who read it hastily, then glanced up keenly 
in Yank’s direction. 

‘“Mr. Brown, you may be excused,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘The Dean would like to see you.’’ 
Yank’s eyes opened wide in amazement. 

‘‘Me?’’ he asked ungrammatically. 

‘¢Ves,’’ 

Yank rose slowly and followed the grin- 
ning boy out of the room. He was conscious 
that his classmates were looking at him curi- 
ously. 

‘“What’s up?” . 

““You’ve got me. The Registrar gave me 
the note and told me to take it to Prof. 
Borden. I don’t know any more about. it 
than you do.”’ 

Yank didn’t answer. For the life of him, 
he could not imagine what the Dean wanted 
him for. He had done nothing wrong, and 
his lessons had gone along well. However, the 
summons had come and there was nothing to 
do but obey it. Yank knew that the reason 
must have been a good one, or he would not 
have been excused from class. Otherwise, 
the matter could have waited until he was 
free. 
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‘It was with a feeling of dark foreboding 
that he left the messenger at the Registrar’s 
office and walked the length of Hale Hall to 
where the Dean held his conferences. No 
matter what the subject, he knew that he was 
not going to enjoy the interview. His one 
Session with the Dean, when he had been 
accused of knowing something about the 
painting of his class numerals on the board 
fence, was still a vivid recollection. 

‘“‘T’d almost rather meet a circus lion in his 
eage,’’ he told himself. 

The Dean was waiting for him when he 
epened the door and reported. The older 
man regarded him with searching eyes, in 
which there was a hint of accusation—the stern 
air of a judge. : 

“‘Sit down, Mr. Brown,’’ he said. ‘‘I would 
like to have a word with you.”’ 

Yank sat down. 

‘““You were here a short time ago, were you 
not?’’ the older man continued. 

NG cio en 3 8 a 

‘‘And if I remember rightly, you denied 
knowing anything about the matter in ques- 
tion, but you could not account wholly for 
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your time for an hour or so during the eve- 
ning.’’ 

“‘T was writing an essay,’’? Yank blurted 
out, ‘‘and I didn’t know anything about the 
class numerals.”’ 

The Dean smiled tolerantly. 

“‘That was what you said, I believe.’’ 

“Tt was the truth.’’ Yank found himself 
growing hot under the collar; but he held 
his temper in check. He knew that it would 
do him no good to defy the Dean; other 
fellows had done it before, and always with 
disastrous results. So he waited. 

““You know, of course, that the clapper bell 
was stolen last night, don’t you?” the Dean 
asked. 

“IT imagined it was; the bell didn’t ring 
this morning.”’ 

Yank breathed a sigh of relief. If it was 
about the clapper that the Dean wished to 
speak to him, there was nothing to be afraid 
of. 

‘Where were you last night ?’’ 

Yank did not answer directly. It occurred 
to him that it would be rather hard to ex- 
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plain where he was for an hour or so the pre- 
ceding evening. 

‘Will you please tell me what you’re charg- 
ing me with?’’ he demanded, as quietly as 
he could. ‘‘I didn’t have anything to do with 
the clapper, sir, and I’m perfectly willing to 
prove it to you.”’ 

‘‘Well and good. I will answer your ques- 
tion frankly. We are charging you with 
' stealing the clapper.”’ 

‘““What!’? Yank jumped to his feet, his 
face expressive of honest indignation. ‘‘I 
never heard of such a thiag.’’ 

“Sit down, Mr. Brown.’’ The Dean seemed 
to be enjoying himself in a grim sort of way. 
‘““There’s no need of becoming excited.’’ 

“‘But there is. I won’t be charged with 
something I didn’t do. You haven’t any right 
to"? 

‘‘Just a minute.’’ The older man’s voice, 
sharply insistent, brought Yank to his senses. 
‘“‘We are not accusing you without sufficient 
evidence.’’ 

‘‘What is the evidence ?’’ 

‘‘This.’? The Dean reached into a drawer 
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in his desk and drew forth a. freshman hat. 
But that in itself meant nothing; there were 
at least half a hundred such hats on the col- 
lege campus. ‘‘Do you know what it is?’’ 

““Tt’s a freshman cap.”’ 

“‘Did you ever see it before ?”’ 

“‘How should I know?”’ 

“You ought to know. If you look care- 
fully, you will find that your initials are writ- 
ten upon it.”’ 

‘“‘Mine?’?’ Yank’s jaw dropped in blank 
surprise. ‘‘But what’s that got to do with 
the clapper ?”’ 

“‘A good deal. It was found in the belfry 
of Hale Hall this morning.’’ 

‘“Who found it?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Melburne, the night watchman.’’ 

“*And it’s mine?’’ 

‘“Yes, it’s yours.”’ 

There was a silence then. Yank was too 
amazed to say anything for the moment. But 
it was all very clear to him. Someone—and 
he had no idea who—had stolen the hat from 
his room while both he and Peanut were 
absent. And the same person had taken the 
clapper from the bell and had left the hat 
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there in order to incriminate him. Someone 
had played a trick on him; some enemy had 
so arranged things as to make him seem a 
thief. 

‘‘Have you anything to say?’’ the Dean 
asked quietly. 

‘No, sir, except that somebody stole that 
hat from my room last night. It was on my 
desk when my roommate went out, and when 
I came back from Jim Manley’s room down- 
stairs, it was gone.’’ 

There was no doubting the sincerity of 
Yank’s tones, and the man before him glanced 
at him curiously. 

“Such a thing might happen,’’ he said. 
“‘But of course—’’ He did not finish the 
sentence. ‘‘In order to clear yourself, it will 
only be necessary for you to account for your 
actions last night. You can do that, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

‘‘Why, of course.’? Suddenly, Yank’s heart 
sank. If he should tell the Dean that he was 
on the athletic field the preceding night, he 
would have to explain the reason for his 
visit. That would mean that the paddling bee 
would become generally known, that he would 
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have to ‘‘squeal’’ on Art Benson and the other 
sophomores. And the result would be the 
suspension from college of Benson and his 
classmates. 

There was no doubt about what their fate 
would be. The President of the college had 
announced less than a month ago that any 
sophomore caught striking a freshman for 
whatever cause would immediately be 
dropped from college. And the college could 
not afford to lose Benson; he was the varsity 
basketball center, the only man on the Bel- 
mont campus capable of filling the position. 

It occurred to Yank that by shielding Ben- 
son he would only incriminate himself, that 
unless he gave a satisfactory account of his 
actions the preceding night, he would in all 
probability be convicted of stealing the 
clapper. Yank did not know for sure what 
the punishment would be. Suspension from 
college was by no means an impossibility; and 
it was very probable that he would be de- 
harred from playing basketball. He felt sure, 
though, that his own loss to the team would 
be less of a tragedy than the loss of Benson; 
Hal Marvin was an able substitute for him, 
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and there was no one to take Benson’s place. 

“Well?” 

The sharp voice of the Dean brought him 
back with a start to a realization of the 
present moment. 

‘*J—I—er—what were you saying, sir?’’ 
he asked. 

“I was asking you to aecount for your 
actions last night.”’ 

Just for an instant, Yank hesitated. He 
had not stolen the clapper of the bell, and it 
did not seem quite fair that he should be 
forced to take the blame for it. But in order 
to free himself, he would have to ‘‘squeal’’ 
on Art Benson and the other sophomores, 
would have to tell the Dean that ‘‘paddling 
bees,’’ which had been distinctly forbidden, 
were still in operation on the campus. And 
such is the code of college honor, that Yank 
knew he could never do it. 

“T’m afraid that I can’t tell you where I 
was for an hour or so last night, sir,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘But this much is true; I am abso- 
lutely innocent of any connection with the 
stolen clapper.’’ 

For perhaps two minutes the Dean was 
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silent, weighing the facts of the case against 
Yank’s open statement of his innocence. But 
finally, he shook his head. 

“‘T do not wish to doubt the word of any 
student, Mr. Brown,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘But 
in this case, even you must admit that ap- 
pearances are very much against you. The 
clapper was stolen last night, your hat was 
found in the belfry, and you refuse to ac- 
count for your actions during the time con- 
cerned. Moreover, Mr. Melburne has re- 
ported to me that he saw you enter the dormi- 
tory, alone, shortly before midnight. The 
evidence is weighty against you, is it not?’ 

‘Yes, sir.”? Yank was forced to admit that 
things looked pretty dark. 

‘‘Under ordinary circumstances,’’ the Dean 
continued, ‘‘we would expel you from col- 
lege. But the evidence against you is en- 
tirely circumstantial, and you seem honest 
in your expression of innocence. So your 
sentence will be comparatively light.’’ The 
older man paused then, and Yank waited 
breathlessly. ‘‘We will simply put you on 
probation,’’ the Dean continued finally. 
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“‘That means, of course, that you cannot take 
part in any college activity.”’ 

‘Does it mean that I can’t play basket- 
ball ?”’ 

“VY esg.?? 

Yank lost a bit of his self-control then. 

“But it isn’t fair,’’ he blurted out. ‘Don’t 
you know that we’ve got the best team in our 
history, that we haven’t lost a game yet? 
You’re hurting the team more than you are 
me, and that isn’t a square thing at all. 
You’re hurting the college—’’ 

“That will do, Mr. Brown.’’ The Dean 
spoke sharply. ‘‘You are under probation, 
and you cannot play basketball until the 
probation is lifted. Do you understand ?”’ 

Yank nodded silently; he could not trust 
himself to words. 

‘“‘That will do then. You may go.’’ 

Utterly miserable, Yank Brown shuffled 
out of the office and down the long hall of the 
building. He was on probation; he was out 
of basketball. And there were still four 
games to be played, among them the final con- 
test with Steelton. And he, Yank Brown, 
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forward, was out of things for the remainder 
of the season. 

“‘T sure am out of luck,’’ he told himself 
quietly. Suddenly, he stopped in his tracks, 
the muscles of his arms contracting, his eyes 
gleaming angrily. ‘‘But if I ever find the 
fellow who left my hat up there in the bel- 
fry,’’ he whispered huskily, ‘‘I’ll simply wal- 
lop the living tar out of him.”’ 


CHAPTER IX 


THE SWIMMING MEET 


game. The basketball team had started 
early in the afternoon for the neighbor- 
ing college, but Yank Brown had remained 
at Belmont. The stir which had greeted the 
announcement of Yank’s probation had died 
down somewhat, as such things are bound 
to do; and outside of the members of the 
team and a few close followers, the under- 
graduates took the matter calmly and made 
the best of a bad situation. It was hard luck, 
to be sure, but Hal Marvin was almost as 
good a player as Yank, and the team was 
bound to win the remainder of its games. 
Nothing could prevent it. 
But the team knew better. Yank was not 
such a finished player as Doug Fletcher, nor 
was he as much in evidence during a game 


as Art Benson; but he was, nevertheless, 
133 


1 was the night before the Brentwood 
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probably the most valuable player on the 
entire squad. For he possessed that inde- 
finable something known as fighting spirit; 
he had in him the power to raise the level of 
team play to his own standard of excellence. 
Without him in the lineup, the team was at 
least fifty per cent less efficient. 

Still, even with Yank on the sidelines, they 
expected little trouble with Brentwood. And 
Capston and Albert, who were to be played 
on the two following Saturdays, were hardly 
strong enough to give Belmont a fight. But 
on March fifth, the Steelton game was sched- 
uled; and it was toward this contest that the 
coach looked forward with real misgivings. 
For Steelton had a good team, one of the 
best in the country. 

“‘However, there’s no need to worry about 
it until the time comes,’’ Turk Gardner had 
announced that afternoon. ‘There’s almost a 
month yet, and something may happen to get 
Yank back in the game.”’ 

So the team left for Brentwood without 
Yank Brown; and Yank remained on the 
Belmont campus with bitterness in his heart 
and a frown on his usually placid face. 
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*“*T wouldn’t mind at all if I really did the 
thing,’’ he told himself. ‘‘But it’s pretty 
hard lines getting punished for something 
you didn’t do.’’ 

He wondered what the college really 
thought about it. His friends, the fellows he 
knew well, had flocked indignantly to his sup- 
port. Yank had not told very much about 
the interview with the Dean; all that the 
others knew was that his hat had been found 
in the belfry and that he had been put on 
probation. He did not say anything about 
the ‘‘paddling bee,’’ and Peanut, after some 
slight argument, agreed with him that it 
would be better so. 

“‘Hiven if you are kept out of basketball,”’ 
the fat boy had said, ‘‘you at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you aren’t a 
squealer.”’ 

‘“Ves,’? Yank had answered. ‘‘But I’m not 
so terribly satisfied, at that.’’ 

Still, he tried to take his probation as 
calmly as possible; there was no use in whin- 
ing about it. There were other things in the 
world beside his own troubles and the suc- 
cess of the basketball season. And one of 
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them was the swimming meet with Steelton 
that night. 

It was the last meet of the winter. Al- 
ready, Belmont had beaten Porchester and 
‘Alston Tech, and a victory over Steelton 
would mean an unstained record. 

‘““It’s going to be close as blazes,’? Peanut 
announced, as the two of them sat in their 
room after supper. ‘‘But we’ve got to beat 
them, Yank.’’ 

‘‘How about your own event?”’ 

“Tt’s a toss-up. I think that Maynard has 
stopped smoking; at least he’s done better 
since Monday, and I don’t know whether I 
ean beat him or not.’’? Peanut smiled wryly. 
“Tf he wins, it means that I won’t get my 
B77? 

‘‘Well, there are other years.’? Yank knew 
that it was no time for sympathy. ‘‘But if 
you make up your mind that you’re going to 
get first place, Peanut,’’? he announced earn- 
estly, ‘‘that’s half the battle.’’ 

“T’ve made up my mind abeut that al- 
ready.’’? The fat boy glanced anxiously at 
his watch. ‘‘It’s seven-thirty,’’ he said. 
“‘Let’s ro over to the gym.” 
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Because he himself was a varsity man, 
Yank was permitted to follow Peanut into 
the special locker room reserved for the 
swimmers. The usual confusion before an 
athletic event of any kind was apparent; men 
rushing around in all grades of attire, wor- 
ried whispering among contestants, loud- 
voiced demands for suits, the slamming of 
locker doors. Yank felt suddenly very much 
out of things. 

‘*Good luck to you, Peanut,’’ he said, clap- 
ping the other boy encouragingly on the 
shoulder. ‘‘I’m going upstairs with the spec- 
tators, but remember that I’ll be rooting for 
you.’’ 

Peanut grinned openly; his nervousness 
seemed to have passed. 

‘‘Root hard that I won’t lose my breath be- 
fore the minute is up,’’ he answered. 

Yank nodded and turned to leave the room, 
almost colliding in the doorway with Paul 
Maynard. The freshman stepped back with 
a muttered word of apology, but Maynard 
made no acknowledgment. Instead, he di- 
rected a glance at Yank of such mingled 
anger and hatred that the younger boy was 
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startled in spite of himself. On the way 
upstairs to the main entrance to the pool, 
he could not get Maynard’s glowering eyes 
out of his mind. He knew, of course, that 
the senior was ‘‘sore’’ at him because of 
what had happened during the night of the 
‘‘naddling bee,’? but he had no idea that 
Maynard had taken his defeat so much to 
heart. 

‘“‘He sure has it in for me,’’ Yank mut- 
tered. ‘‘And he’s the only fellow in college, 
too, that has anything against me.’’ 

Suddenly, he stopped. A startling idea had 
come. to him, an idea that seemed almost too 
impossible. And yet— 

“‘T wonder if he’s the fellow who put my 
hat in the belfry,’’ he said, almost aloud. 

But he dismissed the thought at once. 
Yank’s hat had been missing before his con- 
flict with Maynard on the athletic field; and 
at that time, Maynard had had nothing 
against him. It was Peanut who had aroused 
the senior’s enmity. So Yank shook his head 
disappointedly. 

‘“‘T guess I’m on the wrong track,’’ he de- 
cided. 
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He found Bob Minton on the front row of 
benches lining the swimming pool, and 
crowded in beside him. Although there was 
still twenty minutes or more before the be- 
ginning of the meet, the stands on both sides 
were comfortably filled. Opposite them were 
gathered the Steelton rooters, a hundred or 
more husky-throated fellows who had come 
from the rival college in order to cheer their 
team to victory. Bob Minton regarded them 
curiously. 

“To hear them yell, you’d think they really 
had a chanece,’’ he said. ‘‘But they haven’t.”’ 

“Think we’ll win?’’ 

Minton, who was something of a swimmer 
' himself, nodded confidently. 

“‘Yes,’? he answered. ‘‘By nine or ten 
points. ’’ : 

It seemed as if his prophecy was a good 
one, for Peeke, of Belmont, splashed his way 
to an easy victory in the fifty yard dash. 
In the two-twenty yard swim, however, Allen, 
the Steelton star, forged into the lead at the 
first turn, and kept well ahead of the other 
competitors for the entire eight lengths. His 
victory was the sign of renewed activity on 
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the part of the visiting cheer leaders, who 
pranced and danced on the very edge of the 
pool, and gave yell after yell by way of encour- 
agement for their team. 

Yank had never seen a swimming meet be- 
fore, having been engaged in basketball games 
when two previous meets were being held, and 
he enjoyed every minute of it. The pool room 
was hot almost to suffocation, but the crowd 
was tolerant and enthusiastic, and no one 
seemed to mind the heat much. From the 
tiled railing surrounding the pool to the two 
sidewalls, row upon row of benches had been 
placed, each a foot or so higher than the one 
in front. At the far end of the pool was a 
tiled platform, fifteen feet or more square, 
where the contestants sat huddled on benches, 
or walked around nervously before their 
own events. A broad door led from the 
showerbaths and locker rooms to the plat- 
form. 

_ Yank could see Peanut sitting on one end 

of the benches. The fat boy was enveloped 
in a bathrobe of many colors and seemed to be 
enjoving himself immensely. 

‘That boob roommate of mine hasn’t 4 
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nerve in his body,’’ he remarked to Bob Min- 
ton. 

The other boy nodded. 

‘*I wouldn’t be surprised if he won to- 
night,’’ he said. ‘‘Maynard’s been going back 
right along.’’ 

From the raised platform, ‘‘Doc’’ Clarkson, 
coach of the swimming team, announced that 
the next event would be the dive for form. 
\Vail, of Steelton, advanced to the spring 
board, nodded to the judges and cleaved the 
water without a splash. A roar of applause 
greeted him as he came to the surface. 

“‘A good dive,’’ Minton remarked. ‘‘But 
Pringle will beat him.”’’ 

Pringle was captain of the Belmont team, 
and after a dive or two, it was evident that 
he was the better man. Vail gave him a hard 
fight all the way, however, and it was only 
after the last ‘‘specialty’’ was completed that 
the judges awarded the verdict to the Bel- 
mont captain. The individual victory put 
the home team in the lead again, thirteen to 
eleven; and Yank joined with the other Bel- 
mont rooters in ‘‘a long cheer for Captain 
Pringle.”’ 
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There was a delay after that, with the 
spectators stamping impatiently. Someone 
started a song, however, and soon the room 
was ringing with the volume of sound. But 
finally, the coach held up his hand for silence, 
and announced the two hundred yard relay, 
with four men on each team. The spectators 
leaned forward tensely, and Bob Minton 
clutched Yank’s arm excitedly. 

“This is the most important race of all,’’ 
he whispered. ‘‘It counts eight points for 
the winners and nothing for second place. 
The other events are divided, five and three, 
you know.’’ 

Yank nodded. The gun cracked and the 
two swimmers, one for Belmont and the other 
for Steelton, struck the water together and 
splashed forward. It was hard to determine 
which was in the lead, but at the far turn, the 
visiting entry gained a foot or so and held 
it to the end. But on the take-off, Peeke, 
swimming for Belmont, gained an equal dis- 
tance, and it was nip and tuck throughout 
the fifty yards. On the third relay, Steelton 
gained a precious three feet; and their anchor 
man started off with that advantage. But 
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Finley, a freshman swimmer from New York 
City who had been an interscholastic cham- 
pion the preceding year, was swimming last 
for Belmont. Gradually, he cut down the 
lead, until at the turn he was almost even. 
And then, on the final sprint for a single 
length of the pool, he fairly flew through the 
water and touched the ledge a winner by two 
yards. 

It was a wonderful exhibition, and Yank, 
leaping to his feet, added his own husky notes 
to the thunder of sound which poured from 
the Belmont stands. The race had added an 
additional eight points to the home team’s 
total, and the score was now twenty-one to 
eleven. 

‘“‘There’s nothing to it,’”? Bob Minton de- 
elared joyfully. ‘‘There are only two events 
left, and one of them is the plunge.”’ 

“‘Does that come next ?’’ 

‘“No, last.”’ 

The cheering had hardly died away when 
the four contestants in the hundred yard dash 
took their places at the edge of the pool. 
With the snap of the gun they were off, 
Courtney, Belmont’s fastest entry, leaping 
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into the lead. But on the first turn, he got 
off the course a bit, swimming in an uneven 
lane; and Powell, of Steelton, passed him 
before he realized it and opened up a gap 
of several feet. It seemed to Yank as if 
Courtney lost his head after that; his strokes 
became faster, but less powerful, and before 
the last turn was reached, the second Steelton 
entry passed him. It was nip and tuck then, 
for the remaining twenty-five yards, but the 
Belmont man had used up his strength fool- 
ishly; and almost before the spectators real- 
ized what had happened, Steelton had won 
both first and second places, bringing their 
own score to within three points of the Bel- 
mont total. 

‘‘What do you think of that?’’ Minton de- 
manded disgustedly. ‘‘There’s a first place 
simply thrown away.”’ 

‘‘Makes the meet pretty close, doesn’t it?’’ 

““Yes, but we’re sure of a first in the 
plunge, and probably a second. There’s no 
need to worry.’’ 

“‘The plunge is next, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes. That’s the last event.’’ 

Yank, glancing at the platform in search © 
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of Peanut, opened his eyes wide in sudden 
surprise. For as he looked, he saw Paul 
Maynard walk across to where the fat fresh- 
man was sitting and whisper something in his 
ear. After a moment’s hesitation, Peanut 
nodded, and the two of them passed out of 
sight through the door leading to the locker 
room. 

“‘Now what do you know about that?’’ 
Yank muttered. 

He didn’t like the looks of it. The plunge 
was the last event on the program; both 
Peanut and Paul Maynard wanted to win it 
—and Belmont had to get a first in order to 
clinch the victory. 

What in the world did Maynard want of 
Peanut at such a time! 


CHAPTER X 
PUTNAM VS. MAYNARD 


MYSTIFIED and uncomfortable, 
Peanut Putnam followed Paul 
| Maynard through the door lead- 
ing to ite locker rooms. ‘‘Doc’’ Clarkson, 
glimpsing them, called after them anxiously. 

‘““Where are you going ?’’ 

‘‘Just in here a second.’’ It was Maynard 
who answered. ‘‘We’ll be out in a few 
minutes, Coach. Tell them to wait for us.”’ 

“Sit down,’’ he said to Peanut, when they 
had reached the seclusion of the room re- 
served for the swimmers. ‘‘I want to talk to 
you about the plunge.’’ 

The fat boy regarded him suspiciously. 

‘““Why all the sudden friendliness?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘You never wanted to talk to me 
before, as far as I can remember.”’ 

‘‘T know, but this is important.’? Maynard 


spoke quietly enough, but he seemed to Pea- 
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nut to be holding himself in, to be unnaturally 
excited over the coming test. 

‘“What is it?’? Peanut spoke sharply. 
From the direction of the pool came the sound 
of cheering. It was time for the final event; 
they were waiting. 

But Maynard did not seem to be in much 
of a hurry. 

‘*Let them wait,’’ he said, in answer to 
Peanut’s unasked question. ‘‘You’d like to 
win this plunge, wouldn’t you, Putnam ?’’ 

Peanut chuckled. 

““No,’’ he answered humorously, ‘‘I’ll be 
heartbroken unless I come in last.’’ 

“Oh, quit your fooling.’”’ The senior 
frowned impatiently. ‘‘Let us take it for 
granted that you want to win. Well, so 
do-I,’’ 

“Tf that’s what you brought me in here 
to say,’’ Peanut broke in, ‘‘I knew about it 
already. We both want to win. Well, let’s 
go back to the pool and have it out.”’ 

But Maynard held up a restraining hand. 

‘Tt means a good deal more to me than it 
does to you, Putnam,’’ he began, almost 
pleadingly. ‘‘This is my last year, my last 
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meet, and I could never quite get over it if 
someone beat me.’’ 

‘Better men than you have been beaten,”’ 
the fat boy answered cryptically. 

Maynard flushed angrily. 

“All right,’’ he said. ‘‘What if they have? 
I want to win to-night, Putnam, and I think 
that I can make it worth your while to let me 
gor.” 

Peanut glanced up curiously. 

‘“‘What are you trying to do, bribe me?”’ 
he asked. 

‘“‘Of course not. But I have some informa- 
tion of real importance; it concerns Yank 
Brown, your roommate.’’ 

For the first time during the interview, 
Peanut forgot the waiting crowds in the pool 
room. 

“What about Yank?’’ he demanded. 

‘‘He’s been put on probation hecause his 
hat was found in the belfry of Hale Hall. I 
think that I can tell the Dean how the hat 
got there.”’ 

“And would it get Yank back in basket- 
ball ?”’ 
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““Yes.”’ 

Peanut was almost beside himself with 
excitement. 

‘*Then why in the world don’t you tell the 
Dean?’’ he demanded. 

‘‘Maybe I will.’? Maynard spoke slowly. 
‘*But that depends on you.”’ 

“On me?”’ 

Vee 2 

They were standing up now, facing each 
other; Peanut short, chubby, his round face 
wrinkled in perplexity, Maynard, tall, heavy- 
set, with his lips shut determinedly. 

“‘Do you mind explaining ?’’ the freshman 
asked quietly. 

From the pool came the sound of the im- 
patient stamping of many feet. 

‘‘We’ll have to go in,’? Maynard answered. 
“So I’ll speak quickly. But before I say a 
word, I want you to promise me this: that if 
you don’t accept my proposition, you won’t 
say a word to anyone of our interview to- 
night.’’ 

Peanut nodded. 

“‘T promise,’’ he snapped. ‘‘Go on.” 
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“‘T will agree to go to the Dean with in- 
formation that will raise Brown’s probation, 
if you will do one thing ?”’ 

What?’ 

“‘Let me win the plunge to-night.”’ 

For a moment, Peanut did not answer. 
Into the silence of the room, the long cheer 
of Belmont was wafted from the swimming 
pool. And then, before Peanut had time to 
frame his reply, ‘‘Doc’’ Clarkson hurried 
through the door. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with you fellows?’’ 
he demanded angrily. ‘‘We’re waiting.”’ 

“Just a minute, Coach.’’ It was Maynard 
who spoke. 

“‘Not another second. Come on, the both of 
you.”’ 

There was nothing for them to do but go. 
Dazedly, his thoughts in a turmoil, Peanut 
followed the older man into the pool room. ‘A 
burst of cheers greeted their appearance. 

‘‘Are you ready ?”’ the starter asked. 

Peanut nodded. He had never heen less 
ready in his life, but his reply was wholly 
mechanical. Still dazed, he took his place 
on the rim of the pool, facing the far end. 
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‘First try for Putnam, of Belmont,’ the 
announcer called. 

Peanut took a deep breath, gathered his 
body for a spring, and leaped into the water. 
But he knew before fifteen seconds had gone 
by that his effort would be a poor one. Al- 
ready his lungs were bursting, and he had 
not gone fifty feet. Suddenly, the desire to 
breathe became stronger than he could with- 
stand; with a snort, he raised his head and 
drew in a long, sobbing breath of the weleome 
air. 

“‘Forty-eight feet!’’ 

It was the worst plunge he had made in 
weeks. Slowly he paddled to the side of the 
pool, climbed out and made his way back to 
the platform. He was conscious that May- 
nard was looking at him questioningly, but 
he avoided the other boy’s glance and sat 
down miserably at the end of the bench. He 
did not even bother to wipe the water from 
his face. 

A Steelton man was plunging, but he did 
not look up. Even the announcement that his 
opponent had made sixty feet did not interest 
him. He was thinking of Maynard and the 
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proposal that the senior had made. Wildly, 
he wondered what he should do. 

By permitting Maynard to win the plunge, 
he could enable Yank Brown to get back on 
the basketball team. But by doing so, he 
would lose his own chance to win his varsity 
letter—and Yank had already made his ‘‘B”’ 
in football. But, curiously, it was not that 
side of the question which concerned Peanut 
the most. What really mattered, even in that 
moment of tense excitement, was the ethical 
phase of the problem. Had he the right to 
purposely lose an event when it was in his 
power to win it? By announcing himself a 
candidate for the swimming team, he had 
pledged himself to do his best for the team, 
and for the college. And anything short of 
his best would be breaking the a nledse that he 
had taken. 

So ran his thoughts. He was vaguely 
aware that Maynard had plunged and had 
mode sixty-two feet. thet anather Steelton 
entry had fallen short of that mark. May- 
nard was leading; in all probability he could 
win. There seemed no danger to Belmont. 
The score was twenty-one to nineteen, and a 
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- single first place would make the victory se- 
cure. By letting Maynard win, Peanut would 
not be endangering the ecllege. But ought 
he let Maynard win? 

He was still undecided when he made his 
second plunge; and because his mind was not 
on his work, he failed again with a paltry 
fifty-five feet. As he climbed out of the pool, 
he glanced toward the place where Yank 
Brown was sitting. In his roommate’s eyes 
was doubt, and a puzzled wonder. Peanut 
sank down again upon the bench. 

He was conscious of a figure standing over 
him, impelling him to lift his eyes. Maynard 
glared down upon him excitedly, tensely. 

‘‘Remember,’’ he whispered. ‘‘If you do 
it, I’l] keep my promise.”’ 

But Peanut did not answer. His chin in 
his hands, he watched Steelton’s best man 
cleave the water in a perfect takeoff. He 
knew that the plunge was a good one, that 
it was bound to produce results. And a 
minute later, when the referee announced 
seventy feet, Peanut shut his eyes again and 
saw only darkness. 

But he knew an instant later that only one 
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path lay before him. Steelton had beaten 
Maynard’s best mark, and Maynard was not 
capable of bettering it. He himself had 
equalled it occasionally, and—it was up to 
him to do it again. There was no question 
of Yank Brown now, or of the winning of his 
own ‘‘B.’’ The team was in danger, the 
team which he had pledged himself to sup- 
port. 

Suddenly determined, Peanut crossed the 
platform to where the wild-eyed Paul May- 
nard was standing. 

“It’s no go, Maynard,’’ he said huskily. 
“T’m going to beat you if I ean.’’ 

The other boy turned away without a word, 
and made his plunge. But his effort was a 
poor one, barely reaching sixty feet. Peanut 
knew then that it was up to him. It was his 
last try. When the announcer boomed out 
his name, he took his place carefully on the 
rim of the pool. ‘A brief burst of handclap- 
nine, followed bv tense silence, greeted him. 
But he did not look at the crowds, was not 
conscious of them; all that mattered was the 
quivering water before him and the necessity 
of plunging through it for greater distance 


His dive was of just the right depth. 
(Page 155) 
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than seventy feet. He had done it before, 
he could do it now. 

Three times he breathed the air of the room 
into his swelling lungs. On the third breath, 
he crouched slightly, arms outstretched. And 
then he leaped forward. He knew, even be- 
fore he struck the water, that the take-off 
was probably the best he had ever made; 
there was power in it, the power to propel his 
body through the green water of the pool. 
His dive was of just the right depth; when 
finally he came near enough to the surface, 
he could hear plainly the words of the an- 
nouncer. 

‘‘Sixty feet!’’ 

A thrill of joy ran through him. Sixty feet 
and still going strong! Relaxing, he let him- 
self drift, his hands reaching far out before 
him. 

“Sixty-four !”’ 

He smiled then, a smile which no one saw. 

“‘Sixty-eight!’’ 

His lungs had not yet begun to pain him, 
he could feel himself moving forward slowly 
but surely. 

“Seventy !’’ 
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Peanut knew then that it was all over but 
the shouting. But he did not move a muscle; 
the Steelton man still had another try. 

“‘Seventy-two!’’ 

The sound of cheering came to him dimly; 
he had tied the Belmont record. But still he 
went forward. 

“‘Seventy-four!”’ 

‘Another foot, and he would touch the end 
of the pool, would make college athletic his- 
tory. But his lungs were paining him now, 
the demand for breath became more insistent. 

“‘Seventy-five!”’ 

Simultaneously with the announcement, his 
outstretched hand touched the rim of the 
pool. And then a gun barked. 

With a wheezing outlet of breath, Peanut 
raised his head. A thunder of cheers greeted 
him; smiling, he swam to the edge and was 
lifted from the water by the eager hands of 
his classmates. But he waved them off im- 
patiently, waiting until the other contestants 
had taken their final tries. The first Steel- 
ton man barely reached the fifty feet; May- 
nard got a bad start and came up before half 
the length of the pool was passed; and then 
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Steelton’s best entry reached sixty-eight feet, 
and stopped. 

It was not until then that Peanut let him- 
self go. With a wild hoot of joy, he plunged 
into the water and swam with even strokes to 
the tiled platform. At the edge of the pool, 
Yank Brown was waiting for him. 

‘Good work, Peanut,’’ he called happily. 
“*You’re there like a duck.”’ 

Peanut smiled up into his roommate’s 
gleaming eyes. Neither Yank’s probation, 
Maynard, nor anything else mattered at all. 
It was his moment of triumph; he had won 
the meet for Belmont, twenty-six to twenty- 
three, he had broken a record, and he had hon- 
estly earned his right to wear the varsity ‘‘B.”’ 


CHAPTER XI 
NERVE 


fY 'T was the last five minutes of the game 
with Albert. The score was a tie. Hot 
H bodies clashed; cheers thundered across 
the gymnasium. The referee’s whistle blew 
piercingly. 

““HWoul on Albert, holding!’ 

A hoarse ripple of disapprobation followed 
the announcement. The Belmont stands 
stirred restlessly; there was a mumble of 
heavy voices. 

‘‘Muckers!’’ someone called. 

But the referee held up his hand at that, 
and Turk Gardner glanced warningly at the 
head cheer leader. 

“Cut it out!’? he commanded. 

The players grouped themselves around the 
basket. Art Benson, taking his place slowly, 
measured the distance to the hoon. Sud- 
den quict filled the gymnasium. The ball 


sailed in a graceful semi-circle toward the 
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basket, struck the supporting wall, and 
bounced out. Three men leaped for it; there 
was a tussle, the whistle blew. 

Two of the players, Doug Fletcher and an 
opposing guard, stood expectantly, feet to- 
gether, one arm of each behind his back. The 
ball shot into the air; they jumped. But 
suddenly a hand shot out, striking Fletcher 
fairiy on the chin, causing him to lose his 
balance and fall heavily to the floor. He lay 
there for an instant, seemingly stunned. The 
whistle blew. 

‘‘Houl on Albert. Pushing!’’ 

The rumbling in the Rariton stands re- 
newed itself. Doug Fletcher, victim of the 
foul, rose slowly, brushing his padded trunks 
mechanically. His face was expressionless; 
he wasted not even a glance at the opposing 
guard. Art Benson, basketball in hand, re- 
garded Fletcher with resentful eyes. 

“Fight back,’? he whispered hoarsely. 
‘“Where’s your nerve ?’’ 

The other boy did not answer. Instead, 
he took his place beneath the basket, waiting. 
Benson, his lips shut grimly, walked slowly 
to the fifteen foot mark, measured the dis- 
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tance to the hoop, and tossed the ball upward. 
It fell through with a soft swish. The stands 
yelled their joy. 

‘‘Oh, you, Benson!’’ someone called. 

The Belmont center smiled. But it was a 
grim smile, almost a sneer. For Art Benson 
was mad, fighting mad. 

The game had been a hard one, surpris- 
ingly hard. After the Columbia contest in 
New York, the Belmont varsity had been 
proclaimed as one of the best in the country; 
a contest with Albert College would have 
been hardly more than a practice jaunt. But 
since that game three weeks ago, something 
had happened to the Belmont team. They 
had barely beaten Brentwood, at Brentwood, 
on the night of the Steelton swimming meet; 
and on the following Saturday had been lucky 
to gain a victory over Capston. And now, 
they were fighting Albert on even terms in 
a contest which threatened to degenerate into 
a ‘‘roughhouse.’?’ Only Doug Fletcher, of 
all the Belmont team, had been able to keep 
his balance. But instead of helping the team 
play, instead of holding in check the violent 
temper of Art Benson, he had seeminely only 
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made matters worse. For Benson, appre- 
hensive of defeat, had lost himself completely 
in the desire for victory, and had begun to 
heckle Flechter again, to charge him openly 
with being ‘‘yellow.’’ 

The team had gone to pieces; there was no 
doubt about it. But they had managed, how- 
ever, to keep their record of victories un- 
stained by defeat; and the undergraduates, 
announcing that the slump was only tempo- 
rary, gave little thought to the matter and 
looked forward to the Steelton game with 
confidence. 

But Coach Gordon knew differently. The 
team had lost fifty per cent of their effective- 
ness; and the cause of that loss was the drop- 
ping of Yank Brown from his place at for- 
ward. Without Yank, they did not have the 
fighting spirit which only a man of Yank’s 
temperament could give them. 

“‘Unless Brown gets in before the Steelton 
game, we’re due for a beating,’’ the coach 
decided. 

It looked for a time, though, as if they 
would not have to wait until the Steelton 
contest to taste of the cup of defeat. With 
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less than five minutes to play, they were only 
one point ahead of Albert; and Albert was 
going strong. And when, in the next three 
minutes, the visitors overcame that lead and 
themselves ran up a count five points larger 
than Belmont’s, it seemed as if defeat was 
inevitable. 

But Belmont did not quit. Turk Gardner, 
calling for time, gathered his players about 
him and exhorted them to get into the game, 
to overcome that lead, and win. The men 
nodded then and went back to their places 
with glowing eyes. And when the whistle 
signified the resumption of play, the team 
became a veritable whirlwind. Art Benson, 
beside himself with an unreasoning rage 
against all things, dashed and dribbled and 
charged, his eyes alight with the spirit of 
battle, his hair rumpled, his voice ealling 
hoarse encouragement to his teammates. In 
the stands, excitement reigned supreme; the 
din of cheering students mingled with the 
sharp cries of the contestants and the shrill 
blast of the referee’s whistle. 

With only two minutes remaining, Albert 
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was five points in the lead. But an overhand 
shot by Doug Fletcher cut off two of the 
precious counts; thirty seconds later, a sensa- 
tional shoulder toss by the same player almost 
equalled the count. Belmont was coming 
through. 

The men lined up, wild-eyed, grim-faced, 
Gardner, his hand above his head, yelled 
something unintelligible. His teammates 
nodded grimly; but Doug Fletcher smiled. 
Of the ten players on the floor, he alone 
seemed unaffected by the excitement of the 
moment. He had played a great game, had 
carried the burden of the Belmont attack; 
and he had just made the two sensational 
baskets which put them within reach of vic- 
tory. But still, he took his place calmly, un- 
disturbed. It might just as well have been 
a practice game. 

Art Benson, noticing, shook his head 
angrily. 

‘‘No fight in him,’’ he muttered between 
clenched teeth. He had forgotten that eve- 
ning in his room when Fletcher had made 
his unique challenge—and he had refused it. 
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But Benson was really in no condition for 
clear thought; he was beside himself with 
the tense excitement of the game. 

He leaped for the ball as it was flung into 
play again. Hal Marvin and his opponent 
reached for it; the Albert man held desper- 
ately. The whistle pierced the clatter of the 
room. 

“‘Houl on Albert!’’ 

“‘Oh, I say, what’s the matter with you? 
I wasn’t holding, I only—’’ 

The Albert guard, forgetting himself, was 
protesting bitterly. But the official cut him 
short, raising his hand for silence. 

‘*Double foul on Albert,’’ he announced. 

A howl of joy followed from the Belmont 
stands. The score 35 to 36, and a double foul! 
‘And there was less than a minute to play. 

Art Benson, beside himself with excite- 
ment, snatched the ball from where it lay 
on the floor. His eyes were shining, his whole 
body gripped with the tenseness of the mo- 
ment. He almost ran to the foul mark. 
Tensely, he measured the distance to the bas- 
ket; someone far down the court giggled 
hysterically, and Art jumped as if someone 
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had struck him. Queer, unaccustomed lights 
began to dance before his eyes; he could 
hardly see the basket because of them. He 
did not realize it, and he would not have 
acknowledged it if he had; but he had reached 
a point where his nerves could no longer 
stand the strain. It would have been almost 
impossible for him to toss the ball in his 
hands through the iron hoop fifteen feet in 
front of him. 

Still, he made the attempt. With shaking 
hands and thumping heart, he faced the 
basket. Silence descended over the court. 
Benson flipped his wrist, but the ball fell 
short, not even reaching the hoop. From the 
Albert stands, came a yell of sheer relief. 
The game could be tied, but Belmont’s chance 
of victory seemed gone. Someone tossed the 
ball back to Benson; white-faced, he meas- 
ured the distance again. And again he 
missed. 

But fortune favored him. The ball, strik- 
ing the iron rim, bounded back into his hands 
as he leaped forward. Without aiming, he 
tossed it toward the basket; it struck the 
baseboard and bounded cleanly through the 
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netting. And at that instant, the whistle 
blew. By a miracle, Belmont had won the 
- game. 

In the dressing room, the other players 
crowded around Benson, congratulating him, 
telling him that he had saved the day, had 
snatched victory from defeat. But Doug 
Fletcher did not join in with the rest; at one 
end of the long bench, he sat quietly, regard- 
ing Benson with curious eyes. For Fletcher 
realized, if none of the others did, that the 
big sophomore had really fallen down at the 
crucial moment; that he had missed the two 
free throws which would have meant vic- 
tory, and that only the kindness of fortune 
had enabled him to make a basket an instant 
later. It was luck, not Benson, which had 
won for Belmont. 

It is possible that Benson himself realized 
this; but if he did, there was no indication of 
it in his manner. He accepted the tributes of 
his fellow players with graceful condescension, 
reveling in the limelight which the game had 
brought him. 

“‘At least we showed them that we knew 
how to fight until the very end,’ he said. 
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His eyes fell upon Fletcher on the bench 
across the room. ‘‘At least, four of us did,”’’ 
he amended. 

There was a silence then, a rather awkward 
silence. There was no doubt but that Benson 
was referring to Fletcher and that, in spite 
of the fact that the freshman forward was 
the real star of the game, Benson was charg- 
ing him with quitting, with not fighting back. 
Yank Brown, who had come in with the 
others, felt his face grow red with anger. 

“‘T don’t think you have a right to say 
things like that, Benson,’’ he blurted out. 

““Thines like what?’’ 

Fletcher, having taken off his suit, rose 
without comment and walked from the room 
to the showerbaths. 

“The kind of stuff you’re always getting 
off,’ Yank answered. ‘‘Doug Fletcher did 
more to win the game to-night then you ever 
thought of doing.”’ 

‘‘Oh, he did, hey?’’ Benson’s lips curled. 
“Well, let me tell you this, Brown; he may 
have made more baskets than any of us; but 
it wasn’t baskets that won to-night; it was 
nerve. And Fletcher hasn’t got any.”’ 
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A picture of the copper mines and the 
rusty cable stretching over the yawning 
chasm, flashed suddenly before Yank’s eyes. 
He opened his mouth to retort angrily; but 
unexpectedly, Coach Gordon took a hand. 

“‘Speaking of men losing their nerve,’’ he 
said quietly, ‘‘I want to tell you fellows a 
story of something that happened in France 
a couple of years ago. It won’t take very 
long, because we’re tired of war stories; so 
I’ll begin in the middle.”’ 

“T was a captain, you know, in the In- 
fantry, and one night I was ordered to cross 
a river to the German lines to get some in- 
formation. I took one of my sergeants with 
me; and we reached the far side of the river 
without mishap. But there we had a brief 
skirmish with a group of wandering Heinies, 
and before we got away, the sergeant received 
some wounds in both hands that seemed to 
me to be fairly serious. He maintained, how- 
ever, that it was nothing, so we continued on 
our way and got what we went over for. 
After that, the big problem was getting back. 
We were a mile or so inside the German 
lines; some of the dope we went after the 
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sergeant had collected; the rest I had found 
out myself. But it was essential that both of 
us get back. 

‘*Well, we started, and finally reached the 
bridge of the river we had previously crossed. 
A half mile on the other side of the stream 
were the American forces. But we were still 
on German ground, and the bridge belonged 
to them. They used it for transportation pur- 
poses; it was a single track affair, about fifty 
feet above the water. There was a chance of 
us meeting someone or other on that narrow 
bridge, of course, but it was our best way to 
get across. So we started. 

‘““But when we were about halfway over, 
we heard the rumble of a train and knew that 
someone was coming. For a minute we stood 
looking at each other, undecided. There 
seemed to be nothing we could do; the bridge 
‘was so narrow that we couldn’t step aside for 
the train; if we went back, we’d be caught. 
The sergeant made the first suggestion. 

<¢¢We'll have to let ourselves between the 
ties and hang on underneath the bridge,’ he 
whispered. ‘It’s the only way out.’ 

“‘T looked at him in open amazement. He 
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was wounded, you remember; a piece of 
shrapnel in his right hand, and his left arm 
badly lacerated. And still, he suggested that 
we hang on beneath the bridge. Nerve? 
By George, man, I’ve seen some courageous 
things over there in France, but that simple 
statement of that top sergeant of mine was 
the greatest exhibition of sheer grit and 
nerve that I’ve ever known. But he didn’t 
seem to think anything about it. | 

“*¢Hurry up,’ he urged. ‘I’ll go first.’ 

‘‘Before I could stop him, he had slipped 
through the ties and was hanging on to one 
of them. His hands grasped the edges; his 
fingers were all that could be seen above the 
bridge. It was fifty to one that the Germans 
wouldn’t notice them. And they didn’t. 
While the train rumbled over us, we hung 
suspended sixty feet above the river; with my 
companion wounded in both arms. 

““You can imagine what he went through. 
After we had climbed back on the tracks, I 
expected him to cave in; but he didn’t do 
any such thing. He followed me clean to the 
American lines, and after we had reported, he 
walked to the dressing station and announced 
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that he’d been scratched up a bit. Nerve! 
T’ll hand it to him.”’ 

The coach stopped then and smiled reminis- 
cently. 

“Strange about that sergeant. He never 
said much, and he didn’t go around looking 
for trouble either. But in a pinch, he was 
there.’’? Suddenly, the speaker turned ques- 
tioning eyes on Art Benson, who had been 
listening eagerly. 

““T’d say that that top sergeant of mine 
had about all the nerve in the world, wouldn’t 
you, Art?’’ he asked. 

The big center nodded. 

“He sure has,’’ he answered enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘‘I’ll hand it to him, coach.”’ 

The older man nodded. 

“You can tell him what you think about 
it, any time you want to,’’ he said quietly. 
‘‘He’s here in college, you know. I brought 
him back with me from France, and—his 
name is Doug Fletcher.”’ 


CHAPTER XII 


AN INTERVIEW 


HE basketball season was approach- 

ing its conclusion. With only the 

Steelton game remaining, the team 

had gone through its schedule without a de- 

feat; Yale and Columbia had been beaten, 

and there were possibilities of an Intercol- 

legiate championship, of Belmont being de- 

clared by prominent critics as the best col- 
lege team in the East. 

The campus buzzed with  sveculation. 
Never before in its history had Belmont at- 
tained such heights in the field of sport; and 
never before had the undergraduates rallied 
more loyally to the support of any team. The 
fact that the games against Capston and Al- 
bert had been won by the slightest of margins 
seemed to matter not at all. The students 
simply explained that the varsity had been in 
a slump; but that when the Steelton game 
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rolled around, they would rise to the occasion 
and win as usual. 

But Coach Gordon knew better. The team 
had lost a vital something which had ear- 
ried them to victory over Yale and other 
colieges earlier in the season. The men were 
not playing together, the morale of the squad 
was weakening. The trouble between Benson 
and Fletcher had had something to do with it, 
he was sure; but his story in the locker room 
on the night following the Albert contest had 
silenced once and for all Benson’s stories of 
the other boy’s lack of nerve. In spite of the 
fact that they had seemingly forgotten their 
enmity on the court, Coach Gordon knew that 
the simple fact of its existance had hurt the 
play of the team. And he hoped that, with 
the patching up of the misunderstanding, the 
squad would come together again, would play 
as a unit, and not as five separate and indi- 
vidual parts. 

Everyone had expected Benson to apologize 
when the coach had finished his story. But 
upon Fletcher’s return from the showerbaths, 
the big sophomore had simply turned away 
without a word. 
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‘“‘Any fellow who would do a thing like 
that is just a poor mucker,’’ Yank announced 
to Peanut, after he had repeated the tale to 
his roommate. ‘‘Benson can play basketball, 
but that let’s him out.’’ 

‘‘He wants to be captain next year, doesn’t 
he?’’ Peanut asked. 

““Yes.’?’. Yank’s lips shut primly, “ue 
he won’t be if I have anything to say about 
te 

‘‘But there isn’t anyone to run against him, 
is there?”’ 

“Yes; Hal Marvin.’’ 

‘*But he’s a sophomore.’’ 

‘‘So is Benson. One or the other of them 
will have to be captain. Turk Gardner and 
Larry Jones are seniors and will be out next 
year; and Fletcher is a freshman. It’s either 
Benson or Marvin.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Peanut, ‘‘T hope Hal gets it.” 

They relaysed into silence. It occurred to 
Yank that Peanut had been unusually silent 
since the Steelton swimming meet. He had 
expected the fat boy to be bubbling over with 
enthusiasm, to strut proudly around the 
eampus, to talk endlessly ahont what a won- 
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derful athlete he was. But instead, Peanut 
had hardly mentioned the winning of his 
“*B.’’? There seemed to be something on his 
mind that was worrying him. 

And there was. Peanut had not forgotten 
his interview with Paul Maynard during 
those five minutes before the final event. 
Maynard had said at that time that he could 
give the Dean information which would re- 
store Yank to good standing again. Evi- 
dently, he knew who it was who had stolen 
the clapper bell; but in spite of that knowl- 
edge, he was letting someone else suffer for it. 

Peanut would have liked to tell Yank about 
it, but he had given his promise to Maynard; 
and even in the present instance, he con- 
sidered that promise a sacred one. So he 
kept his knowledge to himself, and could 
hardly sleep at night from worrying over it. 

On Monday afternoon, he attended the 
practice of the basketball squad. The team 
looked well enough against the scrubs, but 
even to Peanut’s inexperienced eye, some- 
thing was wrong. Toward the end of the 
scrimmage, the second team actually out- 
played them. The rules of the college per- 
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mitted Yank to take part in the practice, but 
not to play on the varsity; and time and again 
during the afternoon, he broke away from 
Larry Jones and counted points for his side. 
Yank was without doubt the best player on 
the court; there was something magnetic 
about him, something in his very presence 
that inspired a fighting spirit. 

“Unless Yank gets in the game Saturday, 
we’re lost,’’ Peanut decided. 

Reports from Steelton told of a team which 
was just rounding into perfect form. Their 
season’s record was not so good as Belmont’s; 
Yale had beaten them; and Porchester had 
nosed them out by a single point; but whereas 
Belmont was going back, Steelton was coming 
forward in leaps and bounds. On the night 
that Belmont had battled almost on even 
terms with Albert, the rival college had wal- 
lopped Capston by a good twenty points. 

Peanut could not quite understand why it 
was that Paul Maynard, recognizing the fact 
that Yank was needed on the basketball team, 
did not go to the Dean with his information, 
and have Yank reinstated. He had seen little 
of Maynard since the ending of the swimming 
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season; occasionally, when they passed on the 
campus, the senior had barely nodded. Pea- 
nut knew that he would never forgive him 
for winning the plunge, even though it meant 
victory for Belmont. And he knew, too, that 
Maynard held a grudge against Yank. That 
was the only reason Peanut could think of for 
the senior’s failure to clear Yank of his 
charge. 

On the Monday evening following the un- 
satisfactory basketball practice, Peanut made 
a sudden resolution. For almost an hour he 
had watched Yank gaze with unseeing eyes 
at his History book; and during that hour, he 
began to realize something of what Yank 
must have suffered since his probation. The 
sight of his roommate’s drawn face and som- 
bre eyes gave Peanut the courage to do what 
he had been considering for the past several 
days. 

“‘T’m going over to the Gamma House,”’’ he 
said. ‘‘Be back soon.”’ 

Yank did not answer, and Peanut, slipping 
on his coat, trudged across the campus to the 
fraternity house in which Paul Maynard 
lived. He found Maynard in his room at 
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the end of the hall. The senior nodded 


eurtly. 
‘“‘T’m only going to take a few minutes of 
your time,’’ Peanut began. ‘‘But there’s 


something that’s bothering me.”’ 

The fat boy waited for encouragement, but 
none came. 

‘You remember probably that on the night 
of the Steelton meet you told me that you 
knew who it was that put Yank Brown’s 
hat in the belfry.”’ 

“‘T didn’t say exactly that,’’ Maynard put 
in. 

“Well, you said you could give the Dean 
information that would clear Yank, didn’t 
you?”’ 
| $0Viag >? 
| Peanut took a long breath. 

- “Tm here to ask you to do it, so that Yank 
ean get in that Steelton game,’’ he announced. 

Maynard snorted. 

‘Just what led you to think that asking 
me a thing like that would do any good?2’’ 
he demanded. 

“Pair play. If you know that Yank didn’t 
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steal the clapper, you shoulda want him to 
be punished for it.’’ 

‘But supposing I had a little debt to settle 
with Mr. Yank Brown? What then?’’ 

“Well, then,’’ Peanut said heatedly, ‘if 
you’re such a mucker as to make the college 
suffer for it, I haven’t much of an opinion of 
VOU.” 

He was sorry as soon as he had said it; 
for Maynard’s face grew suddenly crimson 
and a hard glint came into his eyes. 

‘*Your opinion of me isn’t of any concern 
at all, Putnam,’’ he answered dryly. ‘‘But 
so that you’ll get things straight, let me tell 
you this. You had your chance to get Brown 
back on the basketball team and you wouldn’t 
take it. Now you ean go plumb to blazes.”’ 

Peanut changed his tactics then. 

‘‘Let’s leave Yank and me out of it,’’ he 
said quietly, ‘‘and think of the college. Un- 
less Yank plays against Steelton, Belmont 
will lose and all the good record that we’ve 
made this year won’t count at all.’’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you think of that during the 
swimming meet ?”’ 
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‘“‘How did I know? The team was doing 
well enough then; Yank had only been 
dropped a few days.’’ 

Maynard rose to his feet. 

“‘T’m afraid you’re wasting your time, Put- 
nam,”’ he said crisply. ‘‘As I understand — 
things, it’s this way. I offered to see that 
Brown got back in basketball if you would 
let me beat you in the plunge—”’ 

“But it wasn’t a question of just beating 
you,’’ Peanut put in. ‘‘Unless I won, Bel- 
mont would have lost the meet.”’ 

‘Exactly, and now because you did win and 
Belmont got the victory in swimming, we’re 
in danger of losing in basketball. It was a 
toss-up, and you selected to come out first 
in the swimming meet.”’ 

““You’re going around in cireles,’’ Peanut 
retorted. ‘‘Doesn’t the college mean anything 
to you?’’ 

“‘No, I don’t think it does.’? Maynard 
spoke quietly, but there was a hint of bit- 
terness in his voice. ‘‘All I eared about, Put- 
nam, was keeping my record clean by beat- 
ing you in the plunge. You had your chance 
to help your roommate and to enable me to 
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save my self-respect at the same time. But 
you wouldn’t take it; and you can talk all you 
want to, but I’m through. Both you and 
Yank Brown can go hang.”’ 

“‘But—’’ Peanut protested. 

Maynard, however, had turned away. 

“‘You’ll find the front door open when you 
go out,’’ he said. 


CHAPTER XIII 
FLETCHER MAKES AN OFFER 


7 IS last hope gone, Peanut Putnam 
: trudged disconsolately back to the 

i RM dormitory. Yank was still at his 
ee the History book before him. 

‘‘What were you doing at the Gamma 
House?’’ he demanded. 

““Went over to see a fellow.’’ Peanut wan- 
dered aimlessly to the window. ‘‘Say, Yank,’’ 
he said suddenly, ‘‘if Art Benson and his 
gang should go to the Dean and tell him about 
the paddling bee, don’t you think that would 
get you back on the basketball team ?”’ 

Yank shook his head. 

“‘T don’t think so,’’ he answered. ‘‘Even if 
I could account for the time at the field, there 
was almost an hour when nobody was with 
me. You had gone downtown, and I was here 
alone.’’ 

‘*You’d think Benson would want to help 


you out as much as he ecan,’’? Peanut con- 
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tinued. ‘I should think he’d take a chance 
and tell the Dean, anyhow.’’ 

“Tt would only get him in wrong, and 
wouldn’t do me any good. I—I guess it’s all 
off, Peanut.’’ 

It seemed as if Yank was oe Tuesday 
came, and nothing happened; Wednesday fol- 
lowed, and the theft of the stolen clapper re- 
mained as much of a mystery as ever. On 
Thursday afternoon, the varsity and the 
scrubs held their last scrimmage together. 
It was a close battle, but even Yank’s skill 
as a forward could not offset the general ex- 
cellence of the first team. For the varsity 
had improved, was beginning to approach 
something of the form which had won them 
victories over Yale and Columbia. Benson 
had ceased to heckle Fletcher; the two men 
played well together and constituted the bulk ~ 
of the varsity offense. But off the court, they 
had little to do with each other; Fletcher was 
not the kind of fellow to forget easily, and 
Benson seemed in no way anxious to patch 
up the break between them. Even in the 
face of Coach Gordon’s dramatic story, he 
had not taken the trouble to apologize, and it 
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seemed to Yank as if the two boys would 
never be friends. 

Fletcher, however, took the matter calmly, 
as he did all things. When the report of 
what he had done in France began to spread 
around the campus, many of the students at- 
tempted to make a hero out of him, to clap 
him on the back and tell him what a good 
fellow he was, to invite him to their rooms or 
fraternity houses. But Fletcher showed no 
desire to bask in the limelight; outside of 
Yank and Peanut, and a few others, he made 
no effort to form friendships. But in spite 
of his lack of warmth, his popularity grew, 
until, with the exception of Yank, he was 
probably the best-liked man in the freshman 
class. 

‘*FHe’s a gentleman, every way you look at 
him,”’’ Peanut declared, in voicing the opin- 
ion of the student body. ‘‘Nine-tenths of the 
fellows on the campus would have had a 
swelled head in his place; but he hasn’t even 
got a sign of one.”’ 

Fletcher continued his sensational work on 
the basketball court. To those who under- 
stood the game, he was practically half of the 
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team, and his playing was a delight to the 
eyes. But he lacked one thing; himself a 
wonderful player, he did not have the power 
to carry the others along with him. Of the 
entire squad, Yank Brown was the only mem- 
ber who could do that. 

And Yank was out of the Steelton game. 
That was where the rub came. With him in 
the lineup, the coach would have looked for- 
ward to the result of the contest with every 
hope of success. Nothing could have stopped 
the Belmont team; they would have been 
almost invincible. But Yank was out—and 
through no fault of his own. 

As the day of the game approached, a wave 
of depression bore down upon him. He would 
not have minded so much if he had done some- 
thing to merit his punishment, but he was 
innocent of the thing with which he had been 
charged, and his inactivity was almost more 
than he could bear. 

On the Friday night before the contest, he 
sat with Peanut in the rear row of students 
which filled the big gymnasium to overflow- 
ing. In spite of the fact that the Belmont 
team had not lived up to its promise of the 
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early season, an air of confidence pervaded 
the final mass meeting. The Belmont varsity 
had not as yet been beaten, and although they 
had played stronger teams than Steelton had 
met, their record was more impressive. 

But to Coach Gordon and others who un- 
derstood the situation thoroughly, there was 
cause only for the deepest gloom. Reports 
_ from Steelton stated that the rival team was 
at the top of their form; for the first time 
during the season, they were working together ; 
and that in Orton, a freshman guard, 
they had discovered the most sensational 
player their college had ever known. The 
Belmont coach knew that the Steelton team 
would come to Collegeville the next night 
with high hopes of victory. 

But if he felt at all doubtful of the out- 
come of the game, he gave no indication of 
it in his speech to the undergraduates. He 
told them simply and frankly that the Bel- 
mont team was the best in many years, that 
they had shown promise of developing into 
real champions, but that they had struck-a 
slump which he hoped had now passed. 

‘‘And whatever else may happen,’’ he con- 
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cluded, ‘‘you can be sure that the Belmont 
players will fight their hardest until the final 
whistle blows.’’ 

Yank Brown joined with the others in the 
thunderous cheer which followed the coach’s 
words. In spite of his own gloomy forebod- 
ings, he could not help but be thrilled at the 
stirring pledge which the older man had 
given. If only he could play with the others, 
if only he could fight until the last whistle 
blew! Surely, he told himself, something 
would happen. Surely, the student who had 
so cowardly hidden his hat in the belfry would 
admit his guilt and permit him to take part 
in the Steelton contest. It wasn’t fair; it 
wasn’t fair! 

But the mass meeting broke up finally, and 
Yank followed a group of his classmates to 
their quarters in the dormitory. For a long 
time, Bob Minton and a few others sat around 
discussing the game, but finally they drifted 
away, leaving Yank and Peanut alone. 

The fat boy was more depressed than Yank 
had ever seen him. His eyes were sombre, 
and at intervals, he got up from his chair and 
roamed restlessly about the room. 
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“‘You’d think you were going to play to- 
morrow,’ Yank told him _ impatiently. 
‘““You’re as nervous as a sick eat.”’ 

Peanut did not answer at once, but after 
a time, he turned questioningly toward his 
roommate. 

‘‘Vank,’’ he said, ‘‘if you promised some- 
thing to someone, but found out later that by 
keeping that promise you were hurting some- 
one else, what would you do?’’ 

In spite of Peanut’s evident seriousness, 
Yank found himself smiling. 

““That’s worse than an Algebra problem,”’ 
he answered. ‘‘But as far as I can follow 
you, I’d say that I’d keep my promise.”’ 

““Yes, but supposing the college was con- 
cerned in it, and that by keeping your prom- 
ise, you’d be hurting the college. Suppose it 
meant that it would be keeping Belmont from 
beating Steelton—in football, for instance.’’ 

Yank, frankly puzzled, gazed at Peanut 
with curious eyes. 

“T don’t quite get what you’re driving at,’’ 
he answered. ‘‘But it seems to me that all 
other things being equal, the college should 
come first.’’ 
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‘Peanut nodded. 

‘‘Maybe you’re right, Yank!”’ 

There was a moment or two of silence, and 
then Yank’s curiosity got the better of him. 

‘*Now tell me what it’s all about?’’ he de- 
manded. 

But Peanut shook his head. 

“*T can’t,’? he said shortly. And Yank 
knew by the way that he spoke that there 
would be no pressing him. 

They went to bed finally, Yank to lie awake 
seemingly for hours thinking of the basket- 
ball game, and Peanut to toss restlessly be- 
neath the covers wondering whether his prom- 
ise to Paul Maynard was a stronger thing 
than college spirit; whether it was stronger 
than justice, or his friendship with Yank 
Brown. 

He had not decided the next morning; and 
all through the long day, he still pondered 
over his problem. Toward the end of the 
afternoon, crowds of alumni roamed around 
the college campus; former basketball players 
and followers of the game who had come back 
for the final contest. But they meant nothing 
to Peanut; even the game itself faded into 
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minor importance in the intensity of his own 
problem. By simply going to the Dean and 
telling him what Paul Maynard had said on 
the night of the swimming meet, he could 
probably release Yank from probation, could 
give him his chance to play against Steelton. 
But he had promised Maynard that he would 
keep silent; and in spite of all the wrong that 
his promise was causing, he could not bring 
himself to the point of breaking it. So he 
sat quietly in the room with Yank Brown, 
and only glanced up curiously when Turk 
Gardner and Larry Jones came in. 

‘‘We just dropped around for a little chat, 
Yank,’’ Turk announced. ‘‘We’re wondering 
if there isn’t anything we can possibly do to 
get you in the game to-night.’’ 

Yank shook his head hopelessly. 

‘*T don’t think so,’’ he answered. 

‘*Did the Dean place any time limit on your 
probation ?”’ 

ON 

The two seniors gazed questioningly at each 
other. | 

‘*T wonder,’’ Turk ventured finally, ‘‘that 
if the three of us went to the Dean’s house 
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and put the matter before him, if he wouldn’t 
lift the probation to-night. Goodness knows, 
you’ve suffered enough already.”’ 

For the first time in many days, Yank’s 
eyes gleamed hopefully. 

‘*We might try it,’’ he said. 

But the Dean threw cold water on the plan 
almost before they had stated the purpose of 
their visit. 

“‘I am sorry, gentlemen,’’ he announced 
crisply, ‘‘but there must be no connection 
between athletics and college work. Mr. 
Brown’s probation will be lifted in due 
course; but we had no thought of raising it 
to-day, and the fact that he is needed on the 
basketball team has no bearing on the case.”’ 

‘‘But he didn’t do it,’? Turk Gardner put 
in. ‘If he confessed to it, or something, that 
would be different. But in this case—’’ 

‘“‘T am sorry, gentlemen.’’ The Dean stood 
up, and they knew that the interview was 
ended. It was a rather depressed group of 
boys who made their way back to the dormi- 
tory. 

‘<Tt’s a shame,’’ Larry Jones declared. ‘‘A 
dirty shame.” 
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They found Doug Fletcher talking to Pea- 
nut when finally they reached Yank’s rooms. 
The fat boy glanced up expectantly. 

“‘Any luck?”’ he asked. 

Turk Gardner shook his head. 

“‘Not a bit,’’ he answered. 

‘‘And Yank can’t play to-night?’’ Fletcher 
put in. 

“‘Not a chance in the world.”’ 

For perhaps two minutes, they sat around 
the room in gloomy silence. And then, Doug 
Fletcher turned to Turk. 

‘‘Tt seems to me that it’s absolutely neces- 
sary for Yank to get in, if we hope to beat 
Steelton,’? he said. ‘‘And I’m wondering if 
it wouldn’t be the right thing for one of us 
to make a sacrifice for him.’’ 

The others glanced up questioningly. 

‘What kind of sacrifice??? Larry Jones 
demanded. 

‘“Why—er—I’m willing to do it myself, if 
you fellows say so,’’ Fletcher answered. ‘If 
I should go to the Dean and tell him that it 
was I who stole the clapper bell, Yank would 
get off, wouldn’t he?”’ 
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‘*T suppose he would,’”’ Turk replied. ‘But 
then you couldn’t play.’’ 

‘*That wouldn’t make so very much differ- 
ence.’’ Fletcher spoke quietly, his eyes seri- 
ous. ‘It’s Yank we need to-night, not me, 
and—and I’m willing, Turk.’’ 

For a moment, no one spoke. But there 
was not a man in the room who did not realize 
the real spirit of sacrifice which underlay 
Fletcher’s offer. He was not only a hero, he 
was a man, through and through. 

Yank was the first to speak. 

“*T ecouldn’t let you do it, Doug,”’ he said. 
“I wouldn’t be able to shoot a single basket, 
knowing that you were on the sidelines be- 
cause of my selfishness.’’ 

‘“‘There’s the team, you know,’’ Fletcher 
suggested. 

But Turk Gardner shook his head. 

‘‘No, we can’t do that,’’? he decided. ‘‘It 
wouldn’t be fair to either you or Yank.”’ 

‘“We—we might get. some hooh freshman 
who doesn’t count for anything to take the 
blame off Yank’s shoulders,’? Peanut pined 
up. ‘After the game, we could straighten 
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things out and—and we should worry then.”’ 

But Yank vetoed the plan. 

‘No, Peanut,’? he answered. ‘‘That 
wouldn’t be square, either.’’ 

Silence fell over them again. Larry Jones 
and Gardner, obviously depressed, rose to 
their feet. 

‘We'll be hiking along,’”’ Turk said. ‘‘It’s 
hard lines, Yank, both for you and for the 
team. We’ll see you before the game.”’ 

““Ves, and good luck to you.”’ 

When the two seniors had gone, Yank 
erossed the room to where Fletcher was sit- 
ting. 

“T couldn’t say much when those fellows 
were here, Doug,’’ he announced huskily. 
‘But that offer of yours was about the great- 
est thing I ever heard.”’ 

‘Tt wasn’t anything, Yank. And the team 
needs you.”’ 

The team needs you! Peanut Putnam, 
regarding the other two boys through half 
closed eyes, wondered if the team needed 
him, even at the expense of a broken promise. 

And time was racing along. Tn another 
hour, the game would start. 


CHAPTER XIV 


PEANUT FINDS A WAY 


HE gymnasium was crowded as it had 
never been crowded before. On the 
left side of the basketball court, the 

Steelton rooters, four hundred strong, were 
massed compactly; opposite them, the entire 
student body of Belmont College were 
grouped behind three panting cheer leaders 
who pranced before them and urged them to 
‘“‘give another for the team.’’ At the two 
ends of the court, the spectators without con- 
nections and the overflow of Belmont rooters 
filled every available space in the temporary 
stands which were erected for the occasion. 
In point of attendance, at least, the game was 
a record breaker. 

Below stairs, the members of the team were 
dressing in the varsity locker room. Yank, 
watching them, felt himself grow suddenly 
very bitter. The injustice of the position in 


which he had been placed, the refusal of the 
195 
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Dean to release him, the unfairness of it all, 
pressed down upon him. He had fairly won 
a place on the basketball team, and now the 
team was playing its most important game 
with him on the sidelines, not even in a 
varsity suit. It wasn’t square. 

The men were dressed finally, but Coach 
Gordon would not let them leave the locker 
room. 

‘‘Plenty of time to get excited later,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The thing you men want to do now is 
to sit around here until the last possible min- 
ute, and conserve your strength.’’ 

“I’m shifting around so much that I’ll be 
all in pretty soon,’? Benson announced. 
‘Why can’t we go up, Coach ?’’ 

‘‘Because it’s better for you not to. You'll 
have enough of it later.’? Coach Gordon 
spoke casually, as if the coming test were 
little more than a practice scrimmage. ‘You 
must watch out on the jump, Benson,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘and be sure to keep well to the 
side of the court on those overhand shots of 
yours.’’? He turned toward the other players. 
‘*You’ll be playing Miller, Turk,’’ he said to 
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the varsity captain. ‘‘He’s shifty, but if you 
stick to him he can’t do much. There’s noth- 
ing much to the rest of the Steelton team, ex- 
cept Orton. He’s one of the best guards I’ve 
ever seen in action. And I’m going to play 
him against you, Hal.’’ Hal Marvin nodded. 
‘‘He’s a basket maker, and you’ll have to 
stick to him like glue. Never mind if you 
don’t make a single point yourself; keep 
Orton from making them. That’s your job.” 
The coach glanced at the large clock on the 
wall. ‘‘We’ll go up now,’’ he announced. 
‘Hive minutes’ workout, and then the game.”’ 
Yank followed the others to the gym- 
nasium. A wild burst of applause greeted 
them; the Steelton team, already on the floor, 
turned and regarded them curiously. Yank 
sank down on the bench beside Coach Gordon. 
“Tf you were in, Yank,’’ the older man de- 
elared, ‘‘there wouldn’t be anything to it. 
But I’m a bit afraid of what Orton will do to 
Hal Marvin. He has it on Hal in fifty dif- 
ferent ways.”’ 
‘Why don’t you let Fletcher play him?’’ 
“T thought of it; but we need Doug to 
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make our baskets, and he couldn’t do that if 
he had to watch his man every minute. I 
think the other arrangement’s hest.”’ 

“How about Benson, will he come 
through ?’’ 

‘“‘T think so.’? The coach smiled. ‘‘Art’s 
out for captain, you know, and he’ll play his 
head off in this game. He’s showy, of course, 
but he knows basketball, and he’s a fighter. 
The only trouble with him is that he loses his 
balance. But I’ve talked to him, and he says 
he’ll hold himself in.”’ 

‘“‘He almost spilled the beans against Al- 
bert.”’ 

“Yes, but—’’ 

The referee’s whistle blew piercingly; and 
at the sound of it, Turk Gardner called the 
Belmont team to him. For perhaps thirty 
seconds, the men stood in a compact circle, 
listening to the final words of their leader. 
Yank, watching them, knew almost exactly 
what Turk was saying. His bitterness re- 
turned with renewed force. If he could only 
go in with his teammates! 

It was apparent after the first five minutes 
of the game had been played that Belmont 
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would be fighting an uphill battle, with the 
odds altogether in favor of Steelton. For 
Orton, their star guard, broke away from 
Hal Marvin on the toss-up, dashed down the 
floor and caged the ball before his opponent 
was fairly started after him. Again a minute 
later, Orton duplicated his feat, and the score 
stood four to nothing in favor of the visitors. 
But Belmont did not give up; Orton’s sen- 
sational work was perhaps just the thing 
needed to put them on their mettle. They 
fought back, fought almost as hard as if 
Yank Brown had been with them. Fletcher 
vied with Benson in brilliant dashes across 
the court; Gardner and Larry Jones clung to 
their men like leeches; Hal Marvin, with the 
light of conflict in his eyes, fairly outplayed 
himself in his efforts to prevent further scor- 
ing on the part of his sensational opponent. 
Time raced along; Fletcher tossed one in 
from the corner of the court, a Steelton for- 
ward wriggled momentarily free from Turk 
Gardner and added another two points to 
the visitors’ total. It was a great game, and 
the stands cheered thunderously and almost 
without interval. 
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But try as they might, Belmont could not 
overcome that four point lead. Steelton, in 
fact, increased their advantage; Orton broke 
loose again and scored twice in rapid suc- 
cession. Even Fletcher’s brilliant work could 
not offset him. Belmont was six points be- 
hind. 

And then, when the timer’s watch an- 
nounced six minutes still to play, Steelton 
started a rally. It was the best basketball 
that Yank had seen that year. Down the 
court, they swept their irresistible way, 
brushing aside all opposition, scoring a brace 
of baskets in spite of Belmont’s best efforts to 
prevent them. 

Coach Gordon, crouched beside Yank on 
the wooden bench, shook his head sadly and 
hopelessly. 

‘‘T guess it’s all over but the shouting,”’ 
he said huskily. ‘‘They’ve got us on the 
Tiuan.”7 

The coach, however, was not the only one 
who sensed the fate which awaited Belmont. 
Peanut Putnam, crowded beside Bob Minton. 
in the cheering section, groaned miserably. 

‘“‘They’ve got us, Bob,’’ he whispered 
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hoarsely. .‘‘And the only thing that can stop 
the slaughter is Yank Brown.”’ 

“But Yank’s out.’? Minton’s eyes fas- 
tened themselves on his companion. ‘‘Darn 
it all, Peanut,’’ he said. ‘‘Darn it all!”’ 

They were seated directly opposite the 
main entrance to the court. In the doorway 
across from them, Peanut discovered the 
Dean of the college watching with expression- 
less face the wild efforts of the Belmont team. 
And at the sight of the Dean, the fat boy was 
struck with a sudden idea. 

‘“‘I—I wonder,’’ he said. 

‘‘What’s that?’’ Minton glanced at him 
curiously. 

“‘Nothing; I’m going out a few minutes. 
Save this place for me, will you?”’ 

Minton nodded, and Peanut climbed down 
from the stands and made his perilous way 
around the edge of the court. When near the 
Steelton basket, he stopped for a moment and 
watched as Orton swept down the floor again 
for another two points. Belmont seemed 
hopelessly out of things. The team that they 
had all believed invincible was in danger of 
being overwhelmed. 
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“Tf Yank could only get in,’’ Peanut mut- 
tered. 

At the door, he approached the Dean with 
determined face. 

‘‘May I have a word with you, sir, in the 
director’s office?’’ he asked. 

The older man raised his eyes in frank 
surprise. 

‘‘Can’t another time do?’’ he demanded. 

‘No, sir; this is important, and it has to be 
done now..”’ 

“Very well.’’ 

In the office of the director of physical 
training, the Dean looked at him question- 
ingly. 

‘‘Well?’’ he asked. 

Peanut hesitated an instant. He hoped 
that the Dean wouldn’t think he was crazy. 

‘‘Do you mind sending me for Paul May- 
nard?”’ he asked. ‘‘T think that he has some- 
thing to tell you.” 

‘To tell me?’? The older man was frankly 
puzzled. 

‘Yes, sir. Please don’t think I’m crazy,’ 
the fat boy burst out. ‘It has to do with 
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Yank Brown and his probation. And it’s 
important ; it means the honor of the college.”’ 

The Dean smiled indulgently. There was 
no doubt of Peanut’s sincerity, and the older 
man, knowing and understanding boys, de- 
cided to humor him. 

‘‘Very well,’? he said. ‘‘Get Maynard. 
But please hurry; I am interested in the 
game.”’ 

Epona: Lb, sur.’? 

Peanut knew the exact spot where Maynard 
was sitting, and it took only a couple of min- 
utes to locate him and give him the message. 
In the open space before the closed door of 
the director’s office, Peanut turned toward the 
senior with flashing eyes. 

“The Dean wants to see you about Yank 
Brown,’’ he announced. ‘‘I’ve decided that, 
promise or no promise, Yank isn’t going to be 
kept out of this game. Now it’s up to you 
to go in there and tell what you know.”’ 

Maynard flushed angrily. 

“Do you mean to tell me you’ve broken 
your promise ?’’ he demanded. 

“‘No, I haven’t broken it; but I will unless”’ 
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—Peanut continued, as Maynard hesitated— 
‘‘vou either tell yourself, or I’ll tell for you. 
Which is it?”’ 

Maynard did not answer. From the court 
came a wild burst of cheering, indicating that 
Belmont had made a basket. 

“Hurry up,’’ Peanut cried excitedly. 
‘“‘There’s another half coming, and we can 
beat them yet.’’ 

‘“‘Nonsense! If you think—’’ 

“T don’t think anything; I know. If you 
tell the Dean of your own accord, he’ll prob- 
ably be easy on you. If I have to tell him for 
you, you’ll probably be kicked out of college.’’ 

Peanut almost pushed the other boy into 
the director’s office. The Dean, frowning, 
regarded him searchinely. 

“‘T understand that you have something 
to say to me, Mr. Maynard,”’ he suggested. 

For an instant, Maynard hesitated. But 
he knew that he had been placed in an awk- 
ward position; that he could not very well 
get out of it, and he honestly believed that 
Peanut would make good his threat. So he 
decided to do as the fat boy had suggested. 

‘‘About what, sir?’’ he asked. 
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‘About Mr. Brown.”’ 

Maynard gave up then. He knew that 
Peanut had already spoken to the Dean. 

“‘T haven’t much to say,’’ he began in 
surly tones. ‘‘Brown is on probation for 
stealing the clapper from the bell. I happen 
to know that he didn’t do it.’’ 

‘*How do you know?”’ 

‘‘Because I did it myself.’’ 

Amazed, Peanut opened his mouth in 
stunned surprise. Maynard had done it. 
Maynard! 

‘“‘May I ask why you did it?’’ the Dean 
asked quietly. 

*‘T did it because I thought the hat was 
Putnam’s.’’ The senior spoke defiantly. ‘‘I 
wanted to win the plunge against Steelton, 
but to do that, I had to get Putnam out of 
it. So I went up to their room for the 
purpose of getting his hat. There was one 
on the table, and I took it. But it happened 
to be Brown’s.”’ 

‘“‘And do you mean to tell me that you 
permitted an innocent man to suffer?’’ 

“Yes. Brown played me a mean trick 
that night, and I had to get even with him.”’ 
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In the brief silence which followed this 
announcement, Peanut stepped forward 


eagerly. 
“That lets Yank Brown out of it, doesn’t 
it, sir?’? he demanded. ‘‘His probation’s 


lifted, isn’t it, and he ean play to-night ?’’ 

The Dean nodded. 

‘‘Yes,’’ he answered. ‘‘I suppose it does.’’ 

Peanut almost cried aloud with sheer joy. 

‘‘T—_T’m going to tell him,’’ he announced. 
With an audible wheeze of happiness, he 
dashed from the room and left Maynard alone 
with the Dean. But he didn’t care what 
happened to the sulky senior. He had solved 
his big problem, had made Maynard confess. 
Moreover, he had not broken his promise; 
had only threatened to. 

And the best of all was that Yank coulda 
play. Yank could play. 


CHAPTER XV 


YANK GOES IN 


HE first half had just ended when 

Peanut burst into the clamoring 

gymnasium. The Belmont team, 

tired, discouraged, filed down the winding 

stairs to the locker room, Yank Brown, Coach 

Gordon and the substitutes following after 

them. And there they were sitting, weary 

and disheartened, when Peanut burst in upon 
them. 

‘‘Wake up, you fellows,’’ he cried joyfully. 
‘Yank can play, Yank can play!’’ 

““What’s that?’’ They sat up then, with 
dropping jaws and gaping mouths. 

‘“‘Yank can play,’’ Peanut repeated. ‘‘I 
just saw the Dean.’’ 

Yank himself had leaped to his feet, his 
eyes suddenly hopeful. But it was the varsity 
coach who spoke. 

‘““Come down to earth, Putnam,’’ he said 


quietly, ‘‘and tell us what you mean.’”’ But 
207 
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he found it hard to keep the excitement out 
of his voice. 

“‘T have just come from a talk with the 
Dean upstairs,’’ Peanut explained hurriedly. 
‘“‘And he’s lifted Yank’s probation. The 
fellow who stole the clapper has admitted it.”’ 

There was a cheer then, a long cheer and 
much clapping of Yank on the back. No one 
bothered to ask who it was who confessed; it 
was enough to know that Yank could play. 
Gordon turned to John Sellers, the team man- 
ager. 

‘“‘Run upstairs, John, and find the Dean,”’ 
he commanded. ‘‘Get his official word. 
Where is he, Putnam ?’’ 

‘*In the director’s office.’’ 

As soon as Sellers had gone, Yank turned 
dazedly toward his locker. 

‘Shall I put on my suit?’’ he asked. 

“Of course.’’ The coach turned toward 
the team. ‘‘Men,’’ he said, quietly, ‘‘it’s up 
to us now. We can run away from Steelton 
with Brown in at forward. We’re eight 
points behind, but that doesn’t mean any- 
thing. Remember, your college expects it of 
you.” 
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re players nodded, hardly yet realizing 
their good fortune. Hal Marvin, who was 
doomed to sit on the substitutes’ bench 
throughout the final period, crossed the room 
and laid a heavy hand on Yank’s shoulder. 

“Go to it, Yank,’’ he said. ‘‘And don’t let 
Orton get away from you.”’ 

It was almost time for the resumption of 
play when Sellers returned from his inter- 
view with the Dean. 

“It’s all right, Coach,’’ he announced. 
‘*Yank can play.’’ 

There was a buzz of amazement, of un- 
belief, when the Belmont stands discovered 
Yank Brown with the others, and in a suit. 

‘‘What’s the idea?’’ the head cheer leader 
demanded. ‘‘What’s Brown doing in uni- 
form ?”’ 

‘“‘He’s going to play,’’ the coach answered 
happily. ‘‘His probation’s been lifted.’’ 

The leader pranced across the floor and 
raised his megaphone. 

‘Yank Brown is going to play this half for 
Belmont,’’ he announced. 

The cheer that followed shook the rafters 
of the building, crashed across the court to 
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where the Steelton rooters were sitting. The 
teams took their places on the floor, Yank 
Brown at forward for Belmont. Orton, re- 
garding him curiously, held out his hand. 

‘(My name’s Orton,’’ he said. 

“T’m Yank Brown.”’ 

Over the face of the visiting star there 
passed a sudden wave of recognition. 

‘““You kicked that goal that beat us in foot- 
ball, didn’t you?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes.”’ 

‘Well, good luck to you.”’ 

‘‘The same to you.’’ 

The whistle blew. Steelton, confident in 
their lead, shifted into formation. Their 
center, outjumping Benson, tapped the ball 
to Orton, who darted down the floor, drib- 
bling. A wild cheer arose from the Steelton 
stands; Orton was out for another basket. 
But he did not make it; halfway down the 
floor, a whirlwind rushed up beside him. 
He side-stepped, reaching for the ball with 
confident fingers. But the ball was snatched 
away from him so suddenly that he grasped 
onty the empty air. Brown, the new man, the 
substitute, had done something that no other 
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Belmont player had been able to do. He had 
stopped Orton in one of his brilliant dashes 
down the court. An instant later, before the 
Steelton star had recovered from his surprise, 
the ball had shot in a line to Doug Fletcher. 
Fletcher, breaking loose, flipped his wrist, 
and two points were added to the Belmont 
score. 

But Steelton had no intention of having 
their lead taken from them. They were a 
fighting team, and they fought harder that 
half than they had ever fought before. But 
in spite of their best efforts, they found 
themselves facing a stronger combination. 
Something had happened to the Belmont 
varsity. 

It was hard to put a finger on the exact 
reason. Yank Brown, to be sure, stuck to 
Orton like glue, smothered his attempts at 
baskets, shut off his sorties down the floor, 
rendered him almost useless to the rival 
team. But that was not all; there were other 
men on the Steelton team, brilliant players 
and deadly shots. And these other men, even 
without Orton, played the game fer 2\! there 


was in it. 
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But there was no stopping the Belmont 
varsity. The team worked as a unit, every 
man in the right place at the right time; the 
ball shot back and forth in dazzling passes, 
Benson, to Gardner, to Brown. And gen- 
erally, at the end of this series of passes, 
Fletcher had somehow wriggled loose and 
was standing beneath the basket. 

Coach Gordon, watching from the bench, 
knew what had happened to Belmont. Yank 
Brown, freshman though he was, had as- 
sumed the place of leadership; and had 
brought to the team the personal magnetism 
of that leadership. For the first time since 
the Columbia game, the varsity was filled 
with the fighting spirit, a spirit such as Yank 
Brown alone could inspire. 

Eight points, however, is a big lead to over- 
come, especially against a team such as Steel- 
ton’s. And although the Belmont players 
performed superhuman feats, the way to vic- 
tory was still a long one. With half of the 
period gone, they had crept up to within three 
points of the lead; but it was hard going, with 
every man giving his best to the team, play- 
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ing almost beyond himself in the urgent need 
to score more baskets. 

Belmont had never seen a game like that; 
the alumni who had returned for the contest 
thanked their stars that they had come; the 
undergraduates, husky with yelling, cheered 
the louder as the probability of victory grew 
upon them. 

Peanut Putnam, beside himself with ex- 
citement, his voice gone, uttered strange 
sounds, and shifted about in his seat until 
Bob Minton wanted to know if he was seasick. 

“Oh, you Yank!’’ The fat boy whispered 
incessantly. ‘‘Oh, you Yank, go get them!’’ 

And Yank was playing the game of his life. 
He had kept in good condition by his prac- 
tice with the scrubs, and into this one contest 
he put all the nervous energy that he had 
been storing up since the day of his proba- 
tion. His playing was a revelation; he did 
not make many baskets, but it seemed to the 
watching crowds as if the ball was in his 
hands more than half of the time. Up and 
down the floor he dodged and dashed, avoid- 
ing grasping fingers, stepping through all 
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opposition, waiting for the right moment to 
pass the ball on a line to the waiting Fletcher 
or Benson. And the others, inspired by his 
example, rose to heights which they had never 
reached before. 

Another team but Steelton would have been 
overwhelmed. But Belmont’s greatest rival 
fought back desperately, matching basket 
for basket, fighting with all their strength and 
power to cling to the lead which they had es- 
tablished before Yank entered the game. 

It was a losing fight, however. Fletcher 
shot one through from the side of the court, 
and a single point separated the two teams. 
The referee called a double foul; Orton made 
it, but Benson missed. Time sped along; at 
Turk Gardner’s urgent demand, the timer 
announced two minutes. Two minutes, and 
Steelton still in the lead. 

But before half that period had elapsed, 
Larry Jones, dashing down the floor, made an 
unexpected basket. The score was tied. 
There was hardly a minute to play. 

The concerted cheering in the stands hail 
been replaced by wild outbursts of disorgan- 
ized yelling. Excitement reigned; oceasion- 
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ally, a shrill hysterical shriek penetrated the 
din of deeper voices. The whistle shrilled 
piercingly; two men sd the game was 
on again. 

To the players, things became more or less 
of a daze. Art Benson, who had kept con- 
trol of himself throughout the game, threat- 
ened to lose his head in the tense pressure 
of the conflict. Yank, noting his wildly shin- 
ing eyes, felt a sudden fear that he would 
commit a foul, would give Steelton a chance 
to rush into the lead. And that is just what 
he did. 

His opponent, receiving the ball, started to 
dribble down the floor, Benson charged at 
him, blocked him with his body. The whistle 
blew. 

‘‘Roul on Belmont! Charging!’’ 

A thunderous outburst from the Steelton 
stands was followed by a silence so intense 
that it seemed for a moment as if the gym- 
nasium was deserted. Orton took his place 
on the white mark fifteen feet from the 
basket. He raised his arms, the ball shot for- 
ward, went in. Steelton was one point in the 
lead. 
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Stunned, but with grim faces and gieaming 
eyes, the Belmont players trotted back to 
their positions. There was probably less than 
thirty seconds to play; whatever was to be 
done must be done on the next toss-up. Ben- 
son, his face contorted as if with pain, gave 
his signal. The two centers jumped, Ben- 
son’s fingers reached the ball first, and tapped 
it to Fletcher. Yank glided to one side, free 
for the moment beneath the basket. Fletcher 
sent the ball on a line to Benson. There was 
only one play to make; Benson to Yank. A 
basket seemed certain. 

But Benson did not do what was expected 
of him. Instead of shooting the ball on a 
line to Yank Brown, he elected to try for 
the goal himself. There was a yell of warn- 
ing from Gardner, but Benson did not heed 
it. His man stood to one side of him, ready 
to block him. But the Belmont center raised 
his arms above his head, ignoring Yank, and 
hurled the ball toward the basket. 

It did not even hit the iron hoop, striking 
the baseboard and rebounding into Yank’s 
hand. But in the instant that it took to 
bounce back, Orton, alive to his danger, 
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dashed across the floor. Yank knew that in 
another fraction of a second, Orton would be 
upon him; but in spite of that, his chances 
of making the two precious points, of win- 
ning the game, were even. But out of the 
corner of his eye, he saw Benson leap for- 
ward and stand for a moment beneath the 
basket, uncovered. 

For the barest instant, Yank hesitated. If 
Benson had passed the ball when the oppor- 
tunity had been his, Yank would have prob- 
ably scored, and Belmont would have won. 
But instead of that, the big center had elected 
to try for the basket himself. And now, their 
positions were reversed. Yank could take a 
chance and shoot, or he could line the ball 
to Benson and give the other boy another 
opportunity to win the game. 

He did not like Benson, did not want him 
to win the game. For he knew that the big 
eenter would strut proudly around the 
eampus for days afterwards, would bask in 
the limelight of stardom, would demand the 
captaincy as rightfully his. Benson, if he 
made the goal, would be the college hero. 

But it was only for an instant that Yank 
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hesitated. In his actions there was, in fact, 
no hesitation apparent. Dodging the charg- 
ing Orton, he raised his arms and shot the 
ball to Benson. The big center, uncovered 
beneath the basket, took a single step for- 
ward. There was a cry of warning from the 
Steelton stands, a futile rush of the Steelton 
players—and Benson shot. 

The ball went cleanly through the hoop 
for the two points that meant victory. Bel- 
mont had won. 

In the dressing room, after they had es- 
eaped from the joyous students, the players 
sank down upon the wooden benches, weary 
but happy. Benson, his eyes shining, leaned 
against the steel lockers, his big body wet 
with perspiration, his dark hair rumpled. 

‘Well, we did it, Coach,’’ he announced. 

The older man did not answer, but turned 
questioningly to Turk Gardner. 

‘“‘How about the election?’ he asked. 

The varsity captain nodded. 

‘““Might just as well get it over with,” he 
answered. 

No one said much. The only candidates 
were Benson and Hal Marvin. Of the two, 
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Benson seemed to be the logical man for 
leaaer. He had played throughout the sea- 
son, had just made the basket which gave 
Besmont its final and most important victory. 
He iooked forward to the result of the elec- 
tion with every confidence of success. 

But his fellow players were college men; 
men with the power to think, to weigh issues 
carefully, in victory as well as in defeat. And 
although Benson was seemingly the hero of 
the game, there was not one among them 
who did not realize what had happened in 
those last thirty seconds. They knew, as 
surely as if Coach Gordon had explained it 
te them, that Benson had tried for a basket 
himself when to have passed it to Yank 
Brown would have meant a precious two 
points. The fact that a few seconds later, 
Yank had given up his own chance to be the 
game’s hero in order to make a hero of Ben- 
son, only made the more vivid their picture 
of what Benson had done. And they decided 
that such a man would never do to lead a 
varsity team of Belmont College. 

And so, with the exception of Hal Marvin, 
and Benson himself, they voted for Hal. 
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‘““The result,’ Turk Gardner announced. 
“ig four votes for Marvin and two for Ber- 
son.’’ 

There was clapping then, a whole-hearted 
burst of applause for Marvin. For a moment. 
Benson was stunned into silence; and then, 
his face suddenly crimson, he turned to Turk 
Gardner with angry eyes. 

‘‘What’s this, a deal?’’ he demanded. ‘‘f£ 
won the right to be captain by making that 
final basket to-night.”’ 

But Turk Gardner shook his head. 

“‘No, Art,’? he answered quietly, ‘‘you 
didn’t win the right; you lost it.”’ For a 
brief moment, he was silent. ‘‘I suppose 
you think you’re the hero of the game,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘But you’re not, Art. The reat 
hero is standing right beside you, and his 
name is Yank Brown.’’ 

Yank felt his own face growing crimson. 

‘*Bosh!’’ he said. 

But he knew by the look in his teammates’ 
eyes that they agreed with their captain. 


THE END 
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